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(7 OLCsY .— King’s College, London.— ee 
fessor TENNANT, F-.G.S., will commence a Course of Sixteen 
Lectures on DESCRIPTIVE *GEOL OGY, on Friday Morning, 
January 26,at Nine o'clock. The Lectures will be continued on 
each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. 

Rh. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


UEEN WOOD COLLEGE, near StocksBripcE, 

HANTS.—Prospectuses may be had on application to GEO. 

EDMONDSON, Principal. The first Session of 1855 will commence 
on the 25th of January. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The Second 

Annual Exhibition of this Society is now Open, at the Rooms 

of the Society of Water-colour Painters, Pall Mall East, in the 

Morning from Ten to Five, and in the Evening from Seven to Ten. 
Admission, Morning Is., Evening 6d. Catalogucs 6d. 


VHE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
and Collection of Patents, Manufactures, &c., connected with 
Architecture, is NOW OPEN at the Galleries of the Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. Admission, One 
Shilling. Season tickets, for students and others desiring to come 
frequently, Half-a-crown. Catalogues, Sixpence. 
JAS. EDMESTON, Jun. Hon. 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A.8, ) Sees. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC 

is NOW OPEN EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at 

Eight o’'Clock. The Morning Representations take place every 

Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Three o'clock. Stalls can be 

taken at the Box-office, every day from Eleven till Four, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


OOKBINDING.—F, SILANT and Co., 
(Successors to the late T. Armstrong,) 23, Villiers Street, 
Strand, solicit every description of work relating to theirart. A 
List of Prices for Cloth, Half-Calf, Calf, Morocco, or Antique Bind- 
ing can be had upon application, or will be forwarded for one 
stamp. Bookbinding for the Trade. 




















Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


ALSO 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works ‘Wwithd@ritwn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudic, 510, New OxforJ Street. 





Now Ready, Gratis and Postage Free, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and offered at greatly reduced Prices for Cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London ; 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 
OPE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote thc inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
LLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty rer Cent. 
Discount on orders- from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow TuirtTx-THREE PER CENT. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, ‘tor not less than Five Pounds net. at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Varry and Owen, Edu- 
cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 


HEAP MUSIC.—-Messrs. BOOSEY & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS, reduced to half price, comprise all the 
modern Operas for Pianoforte, Solo,.and Four Hands, and with 
Words. The most popular Pianoforte and Dance Music of the 
season, and all the favourite German Songs, with English and 
German words. Full particulars on application to Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles Street. 











By W. VINCENT WALLACE.—Just published, 


YWENTY-FOUR PRELUDES and SCALES, 
4s.,and a Rondoletto Schergoso for Piano, 2s. Also, by the 
same Composer, Il Sostenuto, 3s. The Old Hundredth, 4s. The 
Vesper Hymn, 3s. Haydn's Surprise, 3s. Fading away, 3s. Scotch 
and Irish Airs, each 3s. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Strect, Music 
~ Publishers to the Quecn. 





Library Edition (the Fourth), 3 vols. 8¥o, with Portrait, 36s. 


HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MINCEL 

LANEOUS WORKS, including his C ib 

Edinburgh Review.—Also, complete in ONE VOLUME, i 

Portrait 2 and Vignette, price 21s.; calf, 30s.—An Edition in Three 
VOLUMES, price 2]s. 


London: Longman, Brown, Greesizand Longmans. 











A New Edition, in 3 Pocket Volumes, price 2Is. 


WN R. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. 
—Also, COMPLETE in ONE VOLUME, with Portrait and Vig- 
nette, price 213.; calf, 208.—A LIBRARY EDITION, iv 3 vols. 
8vo, price 36s.~PEOPLE’S EDITION, in 2 yols. crown 8yo, price 
8s.; or in 7 Parts, 1s each. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In 16mo, with Vignette, price 5s. 


N OORE’S IRISH MELODIES: with the 


Just viaatian 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM ETTY, R.A.; 
with Extracts from his Letters and Journals. By ALEX- 
ANDER GILCHRIST, Barrister-at-Law. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just published, in feap. Svo, price 2s. 


A MONTH IN PORTUGAL. By the Rev. 

JOSEPH OLDKNOW, M.A. of Cuatare Gilbeel. Cambridge, 

Verpetual Curate of Holy Trinity Chapel, Bordesley, Birmingham. 
London: Longman and Co. Birmingham : B. H. Leather. 





Autobiographical Preface, the Original Adverti &e. 
*,* Also an ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 161 Designs by 
D. MACL ISE, R.A., price 31s. 6d4.-~A DIAMOND EDITION, 
32mo, with Portrait, price Half-a-Crown. 
10 vols. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


feap. 8vo, 35s.—Complete in One Volume, medium 8vo, 21s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 16mo, 5s.— 
An ILLUSTRATED EDITION, square crown 8vo, 15s.—A 
a EDITION, in 32mo, with Frontispiece, price Half-a- 

rown 


MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED 


SONGS, 16mo, with Vignette, price 5s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
This Day is Published, in Two Vols. 8vo (1562 pp.) price 30s., 
c 


NEW DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: based upon that of 
BARETTI, and containing, among other additions and improve- 
ments, numerous neologisms relating to the Aris and Sciences; a 
variety of the most approved Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &e. 
Compiled by JOHN DAVENPORT and GUGLIELMO COME- 





London: Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co.; 
and other Proprietors. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF RIDDLE’S LATIN 
DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON. 

A New and Cheaper Edition, in &vo, price One Guinea, 
COMPLETE LATIN- ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. E. 

RIDDLE, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition. 
. { The Latin- English Dictionary. price 15s. 
Separately ( The English-Latin Dictionary, price 7s. 
Also, in One Volyme, square 12mo, price 12s. bound, 
RIDDLE’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH and “T GLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New Edition. 
. , { The Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s. 
Separately { The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s. 6d. 
Also, a New and cheaper Edition, in 4to, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
RIDDLE’S COPIOUS AND CRITICAL 
LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin 
Dictionaries of Dr. Witttam Frevxp. Second Edition. 
Also, a New Edition, in royal 32mo, price 4s. bound, 


RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








BUTLER'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 
New and thorouglily revised Editions, enlarged and corrected to 
the present time, and Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. 
THOMAS BUTLER, Rector of Langar. 
ISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New Edition, corrected to the 
Present Time. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 
BUTLER’S SKETCH of ANCIENT GEO- 


GRAPHY. An entirely New Edition, corrected from the best 
authorities. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 
MODERN GEO- 


THE ANCIENT AND 
GRAPHY. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. Enlarged to Twenty-eight full coloured Maps; with 
acomplete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Twelve full coloured Maps, selected 
from the ‘ Modern Atlas.’ Royal $vo, price 4s. 6d. half- bound. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. Enlarged to Twenty-three full coloured Maps; with 
acomplete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Ten fall coloured Maps,selected from 
the ‘ Ancient Atias." Royal $vo, price 4s. Gd. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of AN- 
CIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged to Fifty-one 
full coloured Maps; with Indexes. Royal 4to, price 24s. half- 
bound. 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS. Ancient and Modern. Oblong 


4to, price 4s. cach Set; or 7s. 6d. together. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


apechtan (REV.T. K.) SELECTIONS FROM DEMOSTHENES 
D ESCHINES, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 


DEMOSTHENES, with English Notes from 
best and most recent sources, SAUPPE, DOBERENZ, 

JACOBS, DISSEN, WESTERMANN, and others, Viz. : 

1. TheO ynthiac Orations. 3s. 

2. The Oration on the Crown. 4s. 6d. 

3. The Philippic Orations. 4s. 


ZESCHINES.—Speech against Ctesiphon. 4s. 








Riyingtons, Waterloo Place. 





This Day is Published, in 8vo, with Eight Plates, price 2s. 2s. 6d. 
TOWN DWELLINGS: an Essay on the Erec- 


tion of Fire-proof Houses, in Flats, a Modification of the 
Scottish and Continental Systems, adapted to the Smallest or Mo- 
derate Means. By ARTHUR ASHVPITEL and JOHN WHICH- 
CORD. Architects, Authors of ‘‘ Observations on Baths and Wash- 
houses.” 
__ London: John Weale, High Holborn. 


Just ‘published, price 5s. 


EN SCOTTISH SONGS rendered into 
GERMAN. By W. B. MACDONALD, of Rammerscales. 
SCOTTISH and GERMAN. 


London: Samuel Highley, 32, Flect Street. 





This day, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d.; post free, 3s. 
DESSA AND ITS INHABITANTS. By 
AN ENGLISH PRISONER IN RUSSIA. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, —— Street. 


Th his day, price 6s., No. 1. of 
DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
4 JOURNAL. Edited by Professors ANDERSON and BAL- 
FOUR, and SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. 
"Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 





> Just published, price 6s. 


USSIAN LIFE IN THE INTERIOR;; or, 
the Experiences of a Sportsman. By IVAN TOURGHE- 
NIEF, of Moscow. Edited by J. D. MEIKLEJOHN. 
Edisburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 


In 3vo, price 15s., the Fourth Edition of 


ppomeni ILIAS ; the Iliad of Homer, from a 
carefully corrected Text ; with copious English Notes, 
ilusfratis#g the Grammatical Construction, the Manners and Cus- 
toms, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge ; and formerly one of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital. 
Rivingtons; Longman and Co. ; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.;,B. Fellowes; and E, 
Ww yilliams. - 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCI., 
is published THIS DAY. 








ConTENTS: 
I. FIRES AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
2. JOHN DALTON—ATOMIC CHEMISTRY. 
3. PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER—LEECH. 
4. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL ENQUIRIES. 
5. CLERICAL ECONOMICS. 
6. THE DOMESTIC FEARTH. 
7. PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS. 
8. bh —_— IN THE CRIMEA. 
9. COR 
10. THE con DUCT OF THE WAR. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AT ELBA. 


Now ready, and at all the Libraries, One Volume, 8yo cloth, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 12s. 


HE ISLAND EMPIRE;; or, the Scenes of 

the First Exile of NapoleonI. Together with a Narrative 

of his Residence at Elba, taken from local information, the papers 

of the British Resident, and other authentic sources. By the 
Author of “‘ Blondelie.” 

“We heartily commend this book, as containing a very satis- 
factory and entertaining account of a highly interesting locality.” 
—Mors1nc Post. 

London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Strect. 








LORD BROUGHAM’S WORKS. 

New Edition, thoroughly revised ; to be completed in about Ten 
Post 8vo Volumes, price 5s. each. 

"= of the PHILOSOPHERS of the Reign 


of George III. February 1. 
To be followed by 
MEN of LETTERS of the Reign of George ITT. 


May 1. 
of EMINENT STATESMEN. 


SKETCHES 
2vols. Aug. 1. 
London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Co. 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY FANNY FERN. 
Just ready, price 2s., with a ae and Title by Birket 
Foste 


UTH HALL; a Desiaitta Story of the Present 
Day. By FANNY FERN. 

“ This story is exciting great interest here, being Fanny Fern's 
first attempt at a long story. It is also thought, by some, to be 
the story of her own early life. Some of the scenes are delineated 
with touching pathos, others display the vigorous flashes of satire 
so natural to her when vice or meanness fall under her lash.”"— 
New York ConrESPONDENT. 

London: i and 8 65, P: Row; and 
Wn. 8. Orr agd Co., Amen Corner. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





THE NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY. 





THE STEP-SON: a Domestic Ro- 


mance of the Present Day. By F.N. DYER. 2 vols, 
12 


’ 8. 

From the Spectator.—“ Mr. Dyer has great distinctness of 
conception in whatever he undertakes to delineate with 
clearness and vigour of style.” 

From the Morning Chronicle—“ The characters are well 
conceived and carefully delineated, and the story is vigor- 
ously and forcibly told.” 


WOMEN AS THEY ARE. By 


ONE OF THEM. By the Author of “Margaret; or, 
Prejudice at Home and its Victims.” 2 vols. 12s, 

From the Morning Chrenicle——*‘ There is not only beauty 
in the style of this novel but power, not grace only but con- 
centration, The descriptions are sketched with a masterly 
hand, The secret springs of the heart lie bare before the 
keen eye of this penetrating analyst. Few have shown more 
genius in the school to which this work belongs than the 
author of ‘ Women as they Are.” 


Ilr, 


ASPEN COURT, and WHO LOST 


and WHO WON IT. A Tale of Our Own Time. By 
SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of “Miss Violet and her 
Offers,” 3 vols. [Just ready, 


The DRUSES of the LEBANON: 


their Manners, Customs, and History; with a Transla- 
tion of their Religious Code. By GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON CHASSEAUD, late of Beyrout, Syria, 8vo, 
Map, 14s, 

From the Atheneum,—“ A volume of remarkable interest. 
Mr. Chasseaud was principally attracted by the Druse popu- 
lation of Anti-Libanus, and learned early to appreciate their 
feelings, to inquire into their opinions, and to ponder over 
their romantic history. To him no scenes are more familiar 
than the plains of Promise.” 








BENTLEY’S MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Now ready, Vol. I. (complete in Three), a New and Revised 
Edition, in crown post 8vo, beautifully printed and 
bound, with an Illustration, 6s, 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS, including the 
Protectorate. By J. HENEAGE JESSE. 

From the Examiner.—“ This is the first volume of a new 
series, in which Mr. Bentley very liberally and wisely under- 
takes to present a selection of the best and most interesting 
of those works of which he holds the copyright, in the form 
that will be most acceptable to the main body of book-buyers. 
They are all to be works of acknowledged worth, hitherto 
expensive, and they are to be reproduced at a price quite 
within ordinary means, in portable and handsome monthly 
volumes, printed well upon good paper, bound in a respect- 
able manner, embellished frequently with plates, and in 
every way fit to take their place upon the well-ordered do- 
mestic book-shelf. The series commences with Mr. Jesse’s 
* Court of England under the Stuarts,’ and the first of the 
three volumes in which it will be contained is now before us, 
a portable duodecimo of almost 500 pages, rationally printed, 
so that each page contains its fair burden of matter, not in- 
dulging too much, nor pes in the least wearying the reader’s 
eyes. There is a steel-plate portrait of James I., very cha- 
racteristic, facing the title-page, and the getting up of the 
whole volume is quite unexceptionable, The character of 
the series is indicated by the ann« tof the works that 
will appear —- the first twelvemonth—such as Kaye’s 
* History of the War in Affghanistan,’ Wright’s ‘England 
under the House of Hanover,’ illustrated by 300 contempo- 
rary caricatures antl by the burlesques and satires of the day, 
“Horace Walpole’s Letters,’ (the latter sure to be a most 
attractive book in this form,) and so forth. The series, in 
short, will be a fair and popular presentment to the public 
of Mr. Bentley’s copyrights, and is one of those undertakings 
for which it is to the interest of the public to insure success 
by the heartiness of its support.” 

From the Daily News.—“ Under the appellation of ‘ Bent- 
ley’s Monthly Volumes,’ the enterprising publisher of New 
Burlington Street has commenced the issue, in a cheap form, 

- of a collection of standard works. The volumes are hand- 
somely printed, and sold at a price which will bring them 
within the reach of a large class of readers. The undertaking 
is inaugurated by the first volume of that clever piece of 
anecdotal history, ‘The Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 
by Mr. Jesse. e reader who is not acquainted with this 
work may be told that the author not only furnishes details 
of the lives of the Sovereigns of the Stuart dynasty, but gives 
much curious information on the principal characters and 
events of their reigns. Mr. Bentley could not have com- 
menced his series more happily than with a work which is so 
rich in material not accessible to the ordinary student. The 
* Monthly Volumes’ cannot fail of meeting with success,” 


London; Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, at all the Booksellers, 


Cheap Edition of PEPYS’ DIARY 


and CORRESPONDENCE, comprising all the recent addi- 
tional Notes and Emendations, printed uniformly with the 
last Edition of ‘‘ Evelyn’s Diary.” In 4 vols., post 8vo, with 
Portraits, 6s. each bound. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Cheap Edition. 1 vol., with 15 
illustrations, 6s., bound. 

“This admirable book of Eastern travel, alone sufficient to insure 
to the name of its author immortal fame, lics before us in an 
eleventh edition—a proof alike of its real popularity, and of the 
good taste of the reading public. Its reappearance at this moment, 
when our thoughts and sympathies are so powerfully drawn 
towards the East, is singularly opportune.”—Joun But. 


Also, just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


SKETCHES, LEGAL AND POLI- 


TICAL. By the late Right Hon. RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. 
Edited by M. W. Savaceg, Esq. 


Published for H. COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST and 
BLACKETT. 





NEW WORKS. 
TURKEY; its History and Pro- 


GRESS: from the Journals of Sir JAMES PORTER, Fifteen 
Years Ambassador at Constantinople ; continued to the Present 
Time. By his Grandson, Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 30s. 


TROPICAL SKETCHES; or, 


Reminiscences of an Indian Journalist. By W. KNIGHTON, 
M.A., Author of “ Forest Life in Ceylon.” 2 vols., 21s. 


HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. Re- 


vised by the Editor of “ Revelations of Siberia.” 2 vols., 21s. 
“ One of the most graphic pictures of Russian life which has 
ever been presented to the British public.”—Datty News. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPOND- 


ENCE of General Sir W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the 
Army of Candahar. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


MISS MITFORD’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. 2 yols., with Portrait, &., 21s. 


The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 


or, NARRATIVES, SCENES, and ANECDOTES, from Courts 
of Justice. Second Series. By PETER BURKE, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 2 vols., 2is. 


PAINTING and CELEBRATED 


PAINTERS, Ancient and Modern. Edited by LADY JERVIS. 
2 vols., 21s. 


THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


D’ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre. By Miss FREER. 2 
yols., with Portraits, 2\s. 


LIGHTS and SHADES of AUS. 


TRALIAN LIFE. By Mrs. CLACY. 2 volas., 2ls. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
MAMMON ; or, The Hardships of 


an Heiress. By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. CImmediatcly. 


OAKLEIGH MASCOTT. By L. 


HOWE. Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 
“ A very clever romance. The style throughout is fluent and 
forcible, and many of the scenes are sketched with considerable 
graphic power.”—Mornino Post. 


ANTIPODES; or, The New Exist- 


ence. A tale of Real Life. By A CLERGYMAN. 3 vols. 


HERBERT LAKE. By the Au- 


thor of ‘‘ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols, 


THE YOUNG HUSBAND. By 


Mrs. GREY, Author of “ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE CURATE OF OVERTON. 


2 vols. 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN. By the 


Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF A 


HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of “Alice Wentworth.” 3 
vols. Un the Press. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MR. REEVES NEW WORKS 


co) 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


1, 

Literary Papers by the late Pro- 
fessor EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S. Selected from his 
Writings in the ‘ Liter: Gazette.’ With a Portrait 
and Memoir of his Life. Price 6s. 


Contents. 
1, Life-Development, Geology and Religion. 
2. Turkey and the East. 
3. England and her surveying Expeditions, 
4. The Blunders of Pseudo-Philosophers. 
5. Whalemen and the Whale. 
6. The British Museum and its Wonders. 
7. Science and Sport in Scandinavia, 
8. Sketches of Travel in America, 
9, Himalaya and the Tea Countries. 
10. The Salt Lake and the Mormonites. 
11, The Naturalist Abroad and at Home. 
12, The Plants of the Sea, 


2, 

March Winds and April Showers ; 
Being Notes and Notions on a few Created Things. By 
the Author of “Episodes of Insect Life.” With nume- 
rous wood engravings, Price 5s. 

[A new and elegant Gift-Book, 


3. 
G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. 


Popular British Conchology ; 
Containing a familiar History of the Molluses and Shells 
inhabiting the British Isles, By G. B. SOWERBY, jun., 
F.L.S. With twenty coloured plates, Royal 16mo, price 
10s, 6d. ‘ [Now ready. 


R. M. Stark. 


A Popular History of British 


Mosses; Comprising a General Account of their Struc- 
ture, Fructification, Arrangement, and General Distri- 
bution. By R. M. STARK, Esq. With twenty coloured 
plates, Royal 16mo, price 10s, 6d, [Now ready. 


5. 
T. C. Archer. 
First Steps to Economic Botany ; 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Cha- 

racters of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for 

Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, 

Perfumery, &c. By T, C. ARCHER, Esq. With twenty 

plates. Published for the Department of Science and 

Art, Marlborough House, Royal 16mo, price 2s, 6d, 
‘ Now ready, 


T, C. Archer. 


A Series of Eight School Diagrams, 
Illustrative of “First Steps to Economic Botany.” By 
T. C. ARCHER, Esq. Published for the Department of 
Science and Art, Marlborough House, — Price 3s. 6d, 
coloured, 2s, plain, per Diagram, 
[Nearly ready. 


7. 
Dr. Hooker, F.R.8S. 


Flora of New Zealand. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.8., &c. 
ith 130 Plates, Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured; 
£8 16s, plain, Nearly ready, 


Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 
Illustrations of Sikkim-Himalayan 


Plants; Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim 
under the superintendence of the late J. F. CATHCART, 
Esq., Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions 
and Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 
twenty-four coloured plates by FITCH (uniform with 
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REVIEWS. 


The History of British Guiana. By Henry 
G. Dalton, M.D. Longman and Co. 
Tis is the first really complete and 
systematic work in which a historical and 

escriptive account of British Guiana has 
been presented to English readers. When 
the country was still in the hands of the 
Dutch, a brief description of the colony was 
published, and historical sketches have since 
appeared from Bolingbroke, Montgomery 
Martin, and other writers. The researches 
of Humboldt, the two Schomburgks, Hill- 
house, Hancock, and other travellers, have 
brought to light many facts as to the natural 
history of the district. In the present work 
Dr. Dalton has undertaken to collect the 
various observations of naturalists and tra- 
vellers, and to supply a connected history of 
British Guiana, from its earliest settlement 
down to our own time. This task he has 
erformed in a very satisfactory manner. 
he historical sketch is clearly and concisely 
written, and a faithful report is given of the 
social and political condition of the colony at 
the present time. The descriptive part of 
work is full of information valuable to the 
colonists, and interesting to the general rea- 
der, while the scientific naturalist will find 
copious and well-arranged details on his 
favourite subjects. In the appendix is also 
—" the report on the state of the colony 
rawn up in 1850, by the desire of the 
Governor, the Hon. Mr. Barkly. Statistical 
reports and other documents from official 
records, add to the value of the work as a 
book of reference. We commence our ex- 
tracts with some paragraphs from the general 
description of the country in its natura! fea- 
tures. That there is needed more informa- 
tion on this subject is shown from the famous 
blunder of Lord Derby, who spoke of “ the 
island of Demerara,” and similar mistakes are 
frequently made as to British Guiana. 
“Guiana, Guayana, or Guianna, consists of a 
large tract of country in the southern continent of 
America, whose natural boundaries seem to be the 
river Orinoco, and its branches on the west and 
north-west ; the Atlantic Ocean on the north-east 
and east ; and the mighty river Amazon, with its 
tributary streams, on the south and south-west. 
This extensive territory is largely encircled and in- 
tersected by rivers which flow in almost unin- 
terrupted communication throughout the land. The 
South- American Indian, seated in his buoyant boat, 
the stripped bark of some forest tree, might have 
entered the broad mouth of the Amazon, and wend- 
ing his solitary way along the southern boundary, 
have entered the broad tributary stream of the river 
Negro, and ascending its waters along the western 
outline of this tract of country, persevered through 
the natural canal of Cassiquiare and the southern 
branches of the Orinoco, until he reached that river ; 
and here his course would be unbroken to the wide 
waters of the Atlantic, a few degrees higher to 
the north than where he commenced his voyage. 
‘*According to modern geographers, the exten- 
sive country of Guiana lies between 8 deg. 40 min. 
north latitude and 3 deg. 30 min. south latitude, 
and between the 50th and 68th deg. of longitude 
west of Greenwich. Its greatest extent between 
Cape North and the confluence of the river Xie 
with the river Negro is 1090 geographical miles ; 
its greatest breadth between Punta Barima, at 
the mouth of the Orinoco to the confluence of the 
tiver Negro with the Amazon, is 710 geographical 
iles. A line of sea-coast extends between the 
river Orinoco and the Amazon, and is now divided 
into the Venezuelan or Spanish, the British, the 


Dutch, the French, and the Brazilian or Portuguese 

Guianas ; but their respective and definite inland 
limits have never been satisfactorily arranged. 
That portion of this fertile but wild country (for 
by the Dutch it was called Guiana, or the Wild 
Coast) to which we must chiefly limit ourselves— 
the present British Guiana—is generally considered 
as extending from the mouth of the river Corentyn 
in 56 deg. 58 min. west longitude, to Punta 
Barima in 60 deg. 6 min. west longitude, and com- 
prising an area of 100,000 square miles in extent. 

‘* According to a modern writer on the subject, 
who has been the principal traveller in this country, 
‘if we follow the limits which nature prescribes by 
its rivers and mountains, and include all the regions 
which are drained by the streams which fall into 
the river Essequebo within the British territory, 
and adopting the river Corentyn as its eastern 
boundary, then British Guiana would consist of 
76,000 square miles.” But according to the Brazi- 
lians, who have lately claimed as far north as the 
mouth of the river Siparumes, its area would be 
reduced about 12,000 square miles; and it would 
form the smallest of the Guianas which are pos- 
sessed by Europeans, as indeed stated on the French 
authority. 

‘* Assuming, however, that it covers an area of 
nearly 100,000 square miles, the districts of Deme- 
rara and Essequebo may be computed at 70,000 
square miles, while those in Berbice may be esti- 
mated at 25,000 square miles. But only a small 
portion of this extensive tract is colonised and in a 
state of cultivation.” 


Of the geological character of the country 
and the nature of the soil, this description is 
given :— 

‘*The geological structure of the inhabited dis- 
tricts, or of the land on the banks of the rivers and 
along the sea-coasts between the mouths of the 
rivers, is entirely alluvial. The soil is covered 
with perennial foliage, nourished by the frequent 
rains and balmy atmosphere of the tropics. The 
rapid rivers in their course carry down from the 
far interior the detritus of mouldering mountains 
and decrepid forests. The crumbling rocks of the 
interior, mingled with vegetable matter, formed at 
one time the only burden which these waters bore 
to the sea; but this was no means freight. B 
degrees, deposit on deposit, formed at the deltas of 
the several streams stretching also along the coasts, 
produced at last an alluvial soil, which has not its 
equal in the world, save perhaps the overflooded 
plains of the Nile. The soil, sosimple and yet so 
productive, has been the formation of centuries ; 
huge rocks have crumbled to give it existence, 
mighty forests have contributed to sustain it; the 
streams that bore it to its resting-place have had 
their waters dyed by its circulation, as if to leave 
an imperishable memento of its singular formation ; 
and for miles around these rivers carry to the blue 
ocean their stained waters, to arrest the adven- 
turous traveller who, exploring the wide Atlantic, 
seeks for a new country that is worthy of his 
industry. 

“This alluvial tract extends inland to variable 
distances, from ten to forty miles, and consisting 
of different kinds of clay, impregnated with salt 
and decayed vegetable matter, rests at various 
depths from 50 to 200 feet on a granitic bed. It 
is almost level throughout its whole extent, a 
gentle descent of about one foot in many hundred 
roods being scarcely perceptible.” 

After describing the maritime regions, and 
the alluvial districts to which cultivation is 
confined, Dr. Dalton gives an account of the 
vast forests and wide savannahs that stretch 
inland, and of the rivers with their numerous 
rapids and cataracts, till we reach the granite 
mountains of the interior :— 

“The natural curiosities met with in the interior 
of British Guiana, among its mountains, its savan- 
nahs, and its magnificent rivers, are some of them 
very remarkable, and require a particular notice. 
From the period of its earliest discovery up to the 





present time, eloquent writers have expatiated on 





on the striking scenes and objects which have pre- 
sented themselves to their notice. 

‘< Tt is not in the neighbourhood of the coasts, or 
near the banks of the rivers (although even here 
the luxuriance of the foliage and breadth of water 
is very striking), that a stranger should judge of 
the country.. He must pass by the maritime 
portion, and leave behind him the interminable 
forests; he must ascend the rivers, and surmount 
the numerous rapids and cataracts ; he must quit 
the equable but enervating temperature of the low 
lands, and ascend the granite mountains and sand- 
stone heights, where the thermometer ranges from 
59 deg. to 95 deg. Fah. in the shade, in order to 
appreciate the grandeur and beauty of the scenery; 
and to trace with awe, wonder, and admiration the 
picturesque objects which stud the wooded plains 
and wandering streams.” 


Many striking objects of nature having 
been enumerated, the following notice is given 
of remains of ancient civilization in the form 
of picture-writing or hieroglyphics :— 

‘* Tt is in this neighbourhood that Sir R. Schom- 
burgk and others have met with specimens of 
‘picture-writing,’ or Tehmehri, the name given by 
the Indians to the rude and fanciful hieroglyphics 
carveil on the rocks of granite in many places in 
the interior. The rocks on which these traces are 
found are singularly hard. With the sharpest 
instrument or stone it requires hours of hard work 
to produce even the slightest impression, and yet 
some of these figures and sketches are described as 
upwards of a foot in length, and more than an 
inch deep. Many of the rocks on which these 
hieroglyphics occur are at present decomposing ; 
some have crumbled away, the figures destroyed ; 
but on others the evidence remains of an untiring 
zeal and patient assiduity on the part of the Indian, 
which otherwise we should not have expected to 
findin hischaracter. * * * 

‘‘The figures represented are of the most varied 
and singular description—rude outlines of birds, 
animals, men and women, and other natural ob- 
jects; but it is not a little curious that among the 
sculpturings should be found some clumsy sketches 
of large vessels with masts, as was observed by the 
above writer, on some granite rocks at the Ilha de 
Pedra, on the river Negro. 

‘In many places the hieroglyphics appear to 
represent writing, and the characters have in many 
instances been traced to bear resemblance to the 
Hebrew and other dialects ; whether this is merely 
a coincidence, or whether there actually exists a 
connexion between the languages of the east and 
west, is a problem for the learned to solve. 

“On the river Cuowani there are found some 
granite rocks, on which are sculptured men’s faces, 
full moons, monkeys, snakes, and birds. 

‘* My lamented friend, Dr. Bonyun, showed me, 
on his return from a tour up the river Essequebo, 
in 1850, a few copies which he had made of some 
of this picture-writing, which he found traced on 
granite boulders; and, on comparing them with 
the characters of the Hebrew alphabet, we were 
both surprised at the resemblance many of these 
hieroglyphics bore to the letters.” 


Sir R. Schomburgk says, that he has traced 
these inscriptions through seven hundred 
miles of longitude, and five hundred miles of 
latitude, or scattered here and there over an 
extent of 350,000 square miles. He is of 
opinion that “they have a higher origin and 
signification than that generally ascribed to 
them, namely, the idle tracings of hunting 
nations.” The subject deserves the study of 
the antiquarian and the historian. There is 
little doubt that the Indian tribes of the pre- 
sent day are the degenerate descendants of 
more civilized ancestors. The results of the 
best observations and most philosophical re- 
searches as to the history of man, prove that 
man in a savage state tends to deteriorate 
rather than to advance in civilization. T 

traditions and the rude acts of barbarian 
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tribes are the relics of the fuller knowledge 
and greater skill of primitive times. The 
general report of the author as to the condi- 
tion and prospects of the Indian tribes of 
Guiana is of a very gloomy character :— 


“* After an intercourse of 300 years with the 
white man, the modes and habits of the native have 
undergone little or no change. With the excep- 
tion of the efforts of a few zealous missionaries, no 
attempt has been made to civilize and improve him ; 
while the intrusion of Europeans into the territories 
which once belonged to his forefathers, rapidly 
threatens to extinguish the last remnants of his 
race. Sinking under impoverished resources 
and declining power, the fate of the unhappy 
Indian of British Guiana will, perhaps, in a few 
years, be as gloomy as that of his North American 
brother. 

“The complexion of the native is of a reddish- 
brown colour, and somewhat glossy, not unlike new 
and clean copper. He isshortin stature, generally 
from five feet to five and a half feet high ; but is 
fleshy, and well formed. The women are some- 
what less in size than the men ; the head is dispro- 
portionately large, and the hair black, long, coarse, 
and straight ; the features are regular but insipid, 
the eyes black but listless, and somewhat obliquely 
placed in their orbits. Their expression is unsettled 
and roving; the mouth is small, with full lips; 
the teeth good, except when injured by habits 
peculiar to some of the tribes; no beard grows, 
nor is allowed to grow, upon the face or body ; the 
character suggested by the countenance is that of 
languor and apathy—a vacant placidity, unmarked 
by strong emotions ; the limbs are round and well- 
proportioned, but not muscular ; the legs and arms 
disproportionately short, the trunk being rather 
long, the wrists and ankles are remarkably small, 
especially in the women, who often wear bandages 
in order to compress them. 

“In the large head, deep trunk, and short 
limbs, they approach the Mongolian race, and are 
apparently descendants of that branch of the 
human family.” 


Ample details are given as to the numbers, 
speech, customs, and institutions of the vari- 
ous native tribes. Of their habits and modes 
of life the author speaks in a tone almost of 
envious admiration :— 


“The mode of life of these people is simple and 
primitive. Every tribe has its own hunting-ground ; 
each family its own plantation, consisting of a spot 
of land, cleared of tall trees, and cultivated with 

rovisions, such as cassada, tanias, and corn. 
h family possesses within itself the few utensils 
necessary for cooking and eating, such as rude 
earthenware vessels of various shapes and sizes, 
which are supposed by some people to bear resem- 
blance to the Etruscan vases in form. How admi- 
rably are their simple wants supplied by the multi- 
plied ingenuity of Nature! for where the intelli- 
gence of man is inferior, and his civilization unde- 
veloped, she seems to compensate for these defects 
by the greater vigour of her own productions. 
How congenial such a climate to their modes of 
life, and to their tastes. Tracking the silent forests 
in quest of game, or floating along the prolific 
streams, they become masters of all they see. 
Unrivalled in dexterity and cunning, they can 
steal unheard upon the unwary bird, or transfix 
with the barbed arrow the unsuspecting fish as it 
basks near the surface of the stream. The food of 
the Indian consists of fish, birds, and many of the 
smaller animals, which to European palates would 
not be very acceptable. The staff of life with him 
is the dried root of the cassava, of which there are 
two kinds, the bitter and the sweet. They are 
both eaten, and when ground, can be made into 
an excellent kind of cake or bread; other roots are 
also eaten, and the succulent and other fruits of 
the forest furnish a rich dessert. Their drink is 
water, except upon feast days, or occasions of 
rejoicing, when a fermented liquor, called paiwori, 
or piwarri, is used as an intoxicating beverage, its 
remarkable diuretic properties alone preserving 





them from the baneful effects of the fearful pota- 
tions in which they indulge. They have also ano- 
ther intoxicating beverage, called cassiri, The 
paiwori is made of a fermented decoction of the 
cassava bread, large lumps of which are chewed 
by women, to increase the fermentation. It is like 
malt liquor in taste and appearance. The hand of 
civilized man has offered to them other intoxicating 
drinks, which need not be enlarged upon in this 
place. Scattered about in various parts of the 
country, their habitations were, and still are, 
merely rude huts, raised upon poles or branches, 
and trunks of trees, and thatched in by the leaves 
of the troolie and other palms. When it is stated 
that some of the leaves of the troolie-tree are 
nearly thirty feet long, and three broad, it is easy 
to understand that a substantial covering can thus 
be made. The Warrows, or race of fishermen, use 
chiefly the mauritia or eta palm in the construction 
of their abodes, which are generally raised on the 
cut stem of these trees over the water, and covered 
in by these beautiful and useful leaves. It was in 
allusion to this race that the learned traveller 
Humboldt fell into the error of describing them as 
living ‘suspended from the tops of treés ;’ and the 
scientific Dr. Prichard, who calls the Warrows 
‘Guarannas,’ says, ‘They inhabit the two islands in 
the delta of the Orinoco, where they build their 
houses upon trees.’” 


Columbus was the first European known to 
have visited Guiana. In his third voyage, in 
1498, he landed on the contient in several 
places west of the River Oronoco. In the 
early part of the next century Spanish settle- 
ments were made on the coast. The anxious 
endeavour to discover the fabled city and 
land of El Dorado are well known in history. 
These attempts, continued by the Spaniards 
through the sixteenth century, and taken up 
by the English at a later period, led to the 
country being more explored, and its real 
resources being better known. The Dutch 
employed themselves with more practical 
sagacity in establishing stations for trade and 
commerce, settlements being founded on the 
river Essequebo as early as 1580. The ex- 
pedition of Sir Walter Raleigh forms a ro- 
mantic episode in the history of the colony. 
Detailed narratives are then given of the 
settlements of the Dutch, French, and Eng- 
lish on these coasts. The account of the 
settlement of Demerara by the Dutch colonists 
is extremely interesting :— 


“The indomitable energy of the settlers and 
their slaves vanquished all obstacles, and in a com- 
paratively short space of time converted this 
uncultured waste, this wilderness of unparalleled 
fertility, into profitable plantations of coffee and 
plantains. Nor did they rest here. Having 
secured the useful, they next turned their attention 
to the embellishments of civilized life. Beautiful 
gardens were laid out round the gaily painted 
houses, the rarest flowers were brought from 
foreign countries, and transplanted into this fertile 
region, where they flourished in perfection ; im- 
mense rows of indigenous and other tropical fruit- 
trees were planted; groves of orange and lime-trees 
perfumed the air with their fragrance, while dazzling 
flowers and glossy leaves added their delicate graces 
to the beauty of a scene which was justly regarded 
as the loveliest in fhe whole colony. 

**A glance at this picturesque spot would have 
fascinated an artist, who would have discovered 
ample incidents in it to supply a charming picture 
—the Hollander gliding along the placid waters of 
the canal in his comfortable barge, surrounded on 
each side by the gay dwellings and flowering gar- 
dens, the estate in rich cultivation lying beyond, 
and in the distance the dark outline of sombre 
forests guarding, as it were, the limits of the 
enchanted enclosure. 

‘‘The history of these canals (for others were 
completed) forms the only trace of romance in the 
matter-of-fact career of the enterprising Hollander. 





The construction of these water-tracks (the sugges- 
tion of which was, no doubt, derived from his 
native marshes) showed that he was not insensible 
to the picturesque capabilities of this wild country, 
and that he had a genius equal to the task of 
reducing them to harmonious forms. How bitter 
would have been his disappointment, how intole- 
rable his grief, could he have foreseen that these 
monuments of his industry and skill should have 
been neglected by a future race and a foreign 
people. 

‘*Since the haleyon days when these works were 
accomplished the canals have witnessed sad changes 
and disasters. The estates have been abandoned, 
the waters are nearly choked up with mud, the 
accumulation of years; the fruit-trees and the 
flowers have disappeared ; grass and rank verdure 
have resumed their pristine luxuriance, or are only 
destroyed by the occurrence of immense fires in 
the dry seasons, whose devouring flames sweep 
away all things for miles and miles in their devas- 
tating progress. A few impoverished proprictors 


and a host of squatters alone occupy this region 
now.” 


We pass over the annals of the colony of 
British Guiana until the time of the Negro 
insurrection of 1823, the narrative of which 
is given with much fairness by Dr. Dalton. 
We are glad to find that he admits that this 
disastrous event was caused by the injudicious 
delay of the Governor and the authorities in 
making known to the slaves the purport of 
Mr. Canning’s famous resolution for “ ame- 
liorating the condition of the slave population, 
and preparing them for freedom.” The ru- 
mour spread that freedom had been granted 
by the British Government, and no steps 
were taken to announce the true state of 
affairs :— 

‘* A report gained ground among the head men 
of several plantations on the coast, that in England 
some great change for their amelioration had taken 
place ; that, in fact, ‘Freedom had come out,’ and 
that the news was withheld by the governor and 
their masters, who objected to it. This rumour is 
supposed to have occurred through a servant of the 
governor's, who, whilst waiting at his master’s 
table, had heard mention made of the ‘ Resolutions 
of Mr. Canning,’ and who had imbibed a mistaken 
notion of their purport, and had circulated the 
false rumour, which acquired strength as it pro- 
ceeded. nS R 

«Early on Monday morning, the 18th of Au- 
gust, a mulatto servant, Joseph, belonging to Mr, 
Simpson, of plantation Reduit (now plantation 
Ogle), about six miles from Georgetown, commu- 
nicated to his master the startling intelligence, 
that all the coast negroes would rise that night. 
It appears this man was one of the very persons 
upon whose authority the rumour of ‘ Freedom 
having come out,’ the plot had been originally 
formed ; he had observed signs of great dissatisfac- 
tion prevalent among the negroes, and had noticed 
the fact of frequent private meetings; his suspicions 
were in consequence awakened, and he determined 
to watch their proceedings. Not being a confede- 
rate himself, he persuaded a negro (Denderdaag), 
on the same estate, to act the part of a spy, by 
which means he ascertained positively the progress 
of events. Satisfied as to their truth, he acquainted 
his master with the fact; and this gentleman, duly 
appreciating the information, made no appearance 
of alarm, but instantly left his estate for the pur- 
pose of communicating to the governor the dis- 
closure which had been made to him. On his way 
to Georgetown, he called at several plantations on 
the road, to caution the planters of the threatened 
danger. About ten o'clock, Captain Simpson (for 
he was a burgher officer, and commanded a troop 
of cavalry in Georgetown), had an interview with 
the governor, who at first ridiculed the idea of a 
revolt, but who prudently directed that the cavalry 
should be assembled; and, after a consultation 
with the fiscal, dispatched a portion of the troo} 
under Captain Simpson to plantation Reduit, pe 
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shortly after, followed himself, attended by the 
brigade-major of militia, an aide-de-camp, and the 
government secretary. On his arrival at the estate, 
orders were given for a sergeant and four troopers 
to proceed at once to a military post at Mahaica 
Creek, about fifteen miles higher up the coast, and 
directions given to leave word with the other 
burgher officers and planters on the road. The 
governor, having held an investigation on the spot, 
in which the negro Joseph was closely questioned, 
and the truth of his statement being evident, it 
was ascertained that a spirit of insubordination 
and rebellion was in active progress among the 
slave population ; almost immediately after, a sup- 
posed ringleader, Mars, was taken up on suspicion, 
and the governor and escort proceeded up the coast 
to ascertain the extent and situation of the rebel- 
lion, 

“The party was met by a large body of armed 
negroes, who on seeing them shouted out, ‘We 
have them, we have them.’ His excellency stopped 
and demanded what they wanted. They replied 
‘Our right.’ The governor, before entering upon 
any discussion, insisted upon their laying down 
their arms. At first they positively refused to do 
so, but by degrees some few set the example. His 
excellency then stated to them the nature of the 
instructions which he had received from the British 
Government, relative to a proposed amelioration in 
their condition, but warned them that any acts of 
insubordination committed by them would deprive 
them of the benefit intended. After further admo- 
nition and remonstrance, he called upon them to 
disperse, and stated, that if they had any cause of 
complaint, or required any further explanation 
respecting the communication which he had received 
from England, they should call on him the following 
morning. A few seemed inclined to listen to his 
suggestions, but others cried out ‘No, no,’ and a 
blowing of shells followed. Finding further expos- 
tulation useless, his excellency drove off. It can- 


not but be regretted that the explanation thus’ 


voluntarily offered by the governor had not pre- 
viously been made. Unaccountable as was the 
cause of delay in announcing the intelligence re- 
ceived, it was now set about too late. The pro- 
crastination of an act of common justice was per- 
haps a proximate, if not an immediate, cause of 
the calamities which ensued.” 


Of the condition of the colony since the 
passing of the Negro Emancipation Act, and 
the depression since the withdrawal of the 
protective duties on sugar in 1846, full re- 
ports are given. While blaming the British 
Government for the treatment of its colonies, 
and the encouragement given to foreign coun- 
tries where slave labour is still employed, 
Dr. Dalton has the candour and courage to 
tell his fellow-colonists, that their prosperity 
must henceforth depend on their own ener- 
gies and enterprise; and in spite of the 

ifficulties and depression now existing, the 
author’s views as to the future prospects of 
the colony are hopeful and reassuring :— 


“For my own part I cannot regard the picture 
Thave drawn without an inward hope that it will 
never continue to be so presented to the world. A 
feeling of sanguine confidence leads me to hope 
that the full tide of civilization which has long been 
flowing to our shores will not recede and ebb back 
to another quarter. I neither believe that the co- 
lony is ruined nor likely to be ruined ; with the 
evidence of wealth and industry before me, I be- 
lieve in its onward progress and prosperity, but at 
the same time do not anticipate that, as a general 
Tule, such large fortunes will continue to be made 
as were formerly realized, but honestly think that 
capital invested here will give as good if not a 
better return than in most other parts of the 
world.” 

Some interesting statistical facts are re- 
corded as to the climate and the health of the 
colony, where the ratio of yt & among 

the white and coloured population, is 














not greater than in the West Indies generally, 
though acontrary impression prevails in Eng- 
land. As the general result of these inquiries 
it is stated, that “if British Guiana cannot 
claim a high rank in the scale of salubrious 
regions, some good will be effected in remov- 
ing from the popular mind of Europe that 
unfounded prejudice which has so long stig- 
matised it, and rendered the reputation of 
these shores so unfavourable in respect 
of climate.” The same remark applies to 
the climate of French Guiana, about which 
so much was said when the Red Republicans 
were shipped off in such numbers from 
the scenes of their turbulent violence in 
the old world. In this, as in other acts 
of his administration, Louis Napoleon 
displayed more wisdom and less inhu- 
manity than he got credit for, during the 
outcry raised at the time of the coup d’¢tat 
and the assumption of the Imperial power. 
To the natural history of British Guiana 
the greater part of Dr. Dalton’s second 
volume is devoted. In his notices of the 
vegetable products of the country, there are 
many things which, while interesting to the 
scientific reader, may be turned to uscful | 
account for purposes of trade and commerce. 





Sonnets on the War. By Alexander Smith, 
and by the Author of ‘ Balder.’ Bogue. 
The Bugle of the Black Sea. By Melanter. 

Hardwicke. 

The Dream of Pythagoras, and Other Pocms. 
By Emma Tatham. 2nd Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. Longman and Co. 

Leaves from Life. By L. N. R., Author of 
the ‘Book and its Story.’ Bagster and 
Sons. 

Ex Eremo. Poems chiefly written in India. 
By H. G. Keene. Blackwood and Sons. 
Sonnets of Cambridge Life. By William 

Nind, M.A. G. Bell. 

Abdul Medjid, and Other Poems. By H. 
B. Macdonald. Hogg. 

ALEXANDER SmitH, and the author of 

‘ Balder,’ have joined with other pocts of the 

day in the minstrelsy of the war. We do 

not think they have added to their poetical 
reputation in the attempt. Of the sonnets 
which appear under their joint authorship, 
the greater number do not rise above medio- 
crity, and few are worthy of the theme. Of 
this our readers may judge for themselves, 
while we quote some of the pieces on scenes 
or incidents of the war with which they are 
familiar. Here is the sketch of the battle of 

Alma :— 

“ The Chasseurs spread like flame from crag to crag, 

- The lowering English sileace was unbroke; 

‘ Forward’ strung all our columns, and a shock 

Of valour tingled to the dancing flag. 

A wild cheer drowned the cannon. Blind with smoke, 

Stumbling o’er rocks, shattered with shell and shot, 

We staggered on. Our banner,—glorious rag,— 

Is dashed to earth,—from dying hands ’tis caught, 

Again ’tis foremost in the stern advance, 

Hurrah! We see the faces of our foes! 

A blinding gush of flame, a rank goes down, 

A stifling vapour hides the bloody close. 

Up springs the breeze; and lo! on Alma’s crown 

Stand sternly-lowering England and flushed France.” 

Strong efforts are made after what in ihe 

literary cant of the day is called ‘word- 
wee in the following sonnets on ‘The 

Wounded,’ and on ‘ Sebastopol’ :— 

“©¢Thou canst not wish to live, the surgeon said. 

He clutched him, as a soul thrust forth from bliss . 
Clings to the ledge of Heaven! ‘ Would’st thou keep this 
Poor branchless trunk?’ ‘ But she would lean my head 
Upon her breast; oh, let me live!’ ‘ Be wise.’ 

‘I could be very happy; both these eyes 

Are left me; I should see her; she would kiss 

My forehead; only let me live,’—He dies 





Even in the passionate prayer. ‘Good Doctor, say 

If thou canst Sit more than another day 

Of life?’ ‘I think there may be hope.’ ‘Pass on. 

I will not buy it with some widow’s son!’ 

‘Help,’ ‘help,’ ‘help,’ ‘help!’ ‘God curse thee!’ ‘Doctor, 


stay, 
Yon Frenchman went down earlier in the day,’ 


SEBASTOPOL, 
“Blaze gun to gun along the roaring steep! 

Ram home—ram home! Knee -— in Tiving mire, 

Run like cold Demons thro’ the Hell of fire, 

And feed the gulphs of flame! We have burned Sleep 
And Night! The useless Sun is in the Deep! 

Fire on! This hour shall end them, son and sire ! 
Fire on! The scorching city is a heap! 
The bastions reel, the toppling turrets leap! 
Advance! The assault like to a sudden sea 

Bursts in the thunder of one long wild wave. 
Advance! the boiling waters rage and rave, 
And the white foam flouts Heaven. High, higher! See 
The drowning streets! High, higher! Whocan save? 
The flood—the flood! A Deluge and a Grave.” 


The best sonnet in the collection is that 
entitled ‘ America :-— 
“Men say, Columbia, we shall hear thy guns. 
But in what tongue shall be thy battle-ery ? 
Not that our sires did love in years gone by, 
When all the Pilgrim fathers were little sons 
In merrie homes of Englaunde! Back, and see 
Thy satchelled ancestor! Behold he runs 
To mine, and, clasped, they tread the equal lea 
To the same village school, where side by side 
They spell ‘our Father.’ Hard by the twin-pride 
Of that grey hall whose ancient oriel gleams 
Thro’ yon baronial pines, with looks of light 
Our sister-mothers sit beneath one tree. 
Meanwhile our Shakspeare wanders past and dreams 
His Helena and Hermia., Shall we fight ?” 


In Melanter’s poems on the British in the 
East, or ‘The Bugle of the Black Sea,’ there 
are some spirited sketches, the chief merit of 
which lies in close adherence to the graphic 
descriptions of the correspondent of ‘ The 
Times.’ Few of the pieces are much dis- 
tinguished as literary or poetical composi- 
tions. The best in our judgment are those 
in which are described the Fleet in the 
Black Sea, and the Charge of the Light 
Cavalry at Balaklava, from the latter of which 
we quote some stanzas referring to the spirit 
of the troops before the terrible shock of 
battle :— 


“The Russian host is gathered back 
Unto the valley’s distant head, 
Not much inclined for fresh attack, 
But counting o’er its lost and dead: 
Upon the table mountain wide, 
Which forms the long vale’s western side, 
Are resting after hot pursuit, 
The French Chasseurs, and English foot. 


“ But where the valley opens wide, 
And waving, at its southern end, 
Upon a grassy hillock’s side, 
Apart alike from foe and friend, 
One warrior troop hath taken post, 
And coldly looks on either host ; 
Their brows are set with stern disdain, 
Though pride hath checked the voice of pain, 


“Since first we touched the Russian ground, 
(Though battles were not scarce or few,) 
These, only these, have never found 
A chance to show what they can do: 
Hence dark report and scandal stirred, 
And look importing more than word, 
The cold salute, and welcome strange, 
And even ancient friendship’s change. 


“ Among them, many a one doth own 

The purest blood of Norman race, 

High-cultured mind, and courtly tone~ 
Are these the men to brook disgrace? 

No marvel that they sternly gaze 

With eyes wherein no triumph plays, 

No marvel that they little heed 

The shouts that tell another's deed. 


“Though dignity and proud constraint 
Have curbed them, as they curb their steeds, 
Though not a whisper of complaint 
Betokens how the bosom bleeds, 
And each man, haughtily erect, 
Assumes a double self-respect— 
Yet something tells to earth and sky 
That outraged valour pants to die. 


“ On all the host, from hill to hill, 
A deep, oppressive silence lay, 
As Nature felt the imperious will, 
And bade the witness clouds to stay; 
We hear the champ of horses’ bits, 
We gaze like sick men ’twixt their fits, 
So fearful hushed, and holding b: 
To watch the tournament of death,” 
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Miss Tatham has added some very pleasing 
pieces to her volume in this edition. Most 
of them are in the earnest and pious strain 
which characterized her former compositions ; 
but there are a few of lighter tone, such as 
the following Lament for the ‘Times,’ a coach 
which, before the opening of the railway to 
Bedford, ran between that town and Lon- 
don :— 

“Oh, monarch of coaches! thy glory is past; 
Thou hast won thy laurels and run thy last. 
How faithful thou'wast to the sound of the chimes! 
But the noise of thy wheels, it has passed away ; 
Thy beautiful chargers, ah! where are they? 
The grass shall grow on thy well-known way. 
Oh, lament for the royal old ‘Times!’ 
“ Over the bridge thou wouldst proudly sweep, 
And the Ouse look’d up from his evening sleep, 
And merrily sounded the soft old chimes : 
And the people of Bedford came out to gaze, 
Thy contents to scan, and thy speed to praise : 
Alas for the death of those happy old days: 
Alas! for the royal old ‘Times !’ 
“Lo! where he cometh, the giant of steam! 
Sweeping along like the thunder-bolt’s gleam, 
Drowning the peal of the merry old chimes ; 
Tearing the loves of our childhood away— 
Yet bringing the dawn of a lovelier day ; 
So we hail thee, oh giant ! but yet we say, 
Alas! for the good old ‘ Times !’ 
“Yet why should Bedford be left behind 
In the thunder of steam and the march of mind ? 
Let her arise and renew her youth! : 
Hail to the glorious giant, who brings 
The friends that we love on his stormy wings, 
And a thousand holy and beautiful things, 
And hastens the coming of truth, 
“ Bedford, rejoice! for thy fame is old, 
But ages to come must thy brightest unfold: 
So loud be the peal of thy musical chimes ! 
Lament not the past, but look forward and see 
Life, light, and intelligence coming and going; 
Intellect deep’ning, expanding, and glowing; 
Commerce unfetter’d, and happiness flowing; 
Friendship made happy, and feeling set free . 
All hail to the bright new times!” 


Under the title of ‘ Leaves from Life’ are 
presented thoughts and meditations grave and 
ay, classed as Olive Leaves, Myrtle Leaves, 
sd Leaves, and Cypress Leaves. Some of 
these poems we have met before, and have ad- 
mired their earnest and genial tone. Among 
the sacred poems, with which the volume 
commences, there are several which are well 
known, such as that entitled the Border 
Land, which the writer says “has often been 
printed separately, and has had, under the 
form of a fly-leaf, a very wide circulation in 
the chambers of suffering and death.” We 
ive five of the stanzas in which the moral of 
the piece is conveyed, showing the lessons to 
be gathered from a season of sickness, when 
the “soul has been brought nigh to death :’>— 
“ And so from the land, yes, the Border Land, 


I’ve turn’d me to earth once more ; 
But earth and its works were all trifles, scann’d 


“T have been to a land, a Border Land! 

May oblivion never roll, 

O’er the mighty lessons which there and then, 
Have been graven on my soul! 

I have trodden a path I did not know, 
Safe in my Saviour’s hand : 

T can trust Him for all the future, now 
I have been to the Border Land,” 


Another poem in a different strain is en- 
titled me Fools, suggested by the deep 
show an 


frost of the First of April, 1830:— 


* When Spring was abroad, one last of March, 
She met with two urchins looking arch, 
Saunt’ring together to school; 
And she heard of the glorious trick they had plann’d 
Against Master, who’s always so grave and so grand, 
To make him an April Fool, 


“Tt enter’d into her frolicsome head, 
By the same small imp of mischief sped, 
Who all merry children rules, 
That, just to divert her for four or five hours, 
She would mask like winter, and frighten the flowers, 
And make them April Fools. 


“*Twas a costly prank; for each dark stem 
She had pointed, with an emerald gem, 
Swelling in tender pride : 
Had call’d to every bud to discard 
Fold after fold of its russet shard; 
And could these a frost abide? 


“The hyacinth bells, to the humming bees, 
Had been chiming long in the gs breeze; 
‘They'll shiver,’ she said, ‘ with fear : 
The jonquil stars have made bold to blow, 
So [’1l fill their small gold cups with snow, 
Or an icicle cool and clear,’ 


“The morning came; and when men arose 
They gazed on December’s pathless snows, 
And spoke of a changeful clime ; 
And the furs they had doff’d with the winter’s reign 
All closely they folded about them again, 
And pitied the garden’s prime. 
“One cannot say that one grieved sincerely, 
Inasmuch as one never loved them dearly, 
For the flaring daffodillies ; 
But they look’d half modest, while drooping their heads 
So resignedly down on the sparkling beds, 
Low as the vale’s sweet lilies. 


The young leaves whisper’d their wild amaze, 
And ask’d each other what sunbright days 
Had tempted them out at all: 
And the sleet fell fast on the blackbird’s wing, 
Tho’ we heard him, trying to think it was spring, 
To his mates in melody call. 
“ Pale fear into every primrose crept, 
Whole purple violet households wept, 
And shrank in wild affright : 
While nectarine and peach in the utter gloom, 
Where show’ring in haste their untimely bloom, 
All through the bitter night, 


“ Flies had been flitting, and musical trill 
The robin had utter’d by wood and rill: 
We had hail’d the yellow moth, 
On the rough wind’s pinions his death-sigh sped, 
For his delicate winglets soil’d and dead— 
Fairies, O Spring! were wroth! 
“The merry Spring had such mischief made, 
That she truly rued the prank she had play’d; 
And for two whole days and a night 
She tried to weep it away in rain: 
But if Flora should never believe her again, 
Now would it not serve her right? ” 


Of the poems of H. G. Keene, several 


“Barren no more! Like her whobore | 
In her white age the lost hope of her prime, 
Yet heard the heavenly pledge with glad surprise, 
Ye, having won your heritage from time, 
Lift your hoar heads with laughter to the skies, 


* And years to come shall hear your praise, 

Far other than the fame of demon-gods, 
Holding their grim abodes 

On Meru’s top through fabled secular days; 
Years hence, some aged man may say— 
Of those who stand to-day 

By the glad baptism of your youngest born ;— 
Where, from his fruit-grove, far around 
He eyes the green and affluent ground :— 


**T stood among them on that shining morn, 
I saw thd ruler of the land 
Let loose the waters with an easy hand; 
The river, vainly idolised of yore, 
Now first her servants blessed; 
The a mountains never bore 
Us benefit before, 
Till taught by those wise strangers of the West 


“ ©One shade alone hung o’er us, 
To cloud the scene before us, 
And temper with humility our joy— 
One mild but earnest voice, though still, 
Told us of mingled good and ill, 
And the old moral of the world’s alloy !’ 


“ Ah!—may our names, like his, be known, 
When we are passed and grown 
But Memories, as Greek and Moghul are, 
By deeds like these alone, 
True —— that atone, 
And vindicate the violence of war,” 


The allusion in the closing lines is to the 
death of the Hon. James Thomason, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, “ who lingered too long in India, 
chiefly in the hope to have been present on 
the occasion above commemorated.” 

The next little volume of poetry is, in its 
matter and manner, quite wire for aca- 
demic readers, as will be seen in these two 
sonnets :— 

M.A, DEGREES, 


“ Three summers fled, a remnant shall return, 
And read upon the lintels once their own 
Names unfamiliar, and a crowd unknown 

Shall pass them with incurious unconcern. 
So soon the lots are changed in Granta’s urn, 
To all the winds in wide dispersion strown! 
Who lingers in her shade shall stand alone 
At noontide, and for lost companions yearn. 
But now the assembled few imbibe the charm 
Of old remembrances, and breathe an air 
Fragrant of youthful joys too early shed! 
While one, with a young bride upon his arm, 
Whisp’ring defames in flattering compare 
The chrysalis half-life of years unwed.” 


The account of a pic-nic will please under- 
graduates :— 
“THE FIRST JOURNEY.—A PICNIC BOUT-RIME, 


Next to first love, but longo intervallo, 

To youth or maiden is the joy ecstatic, 

That wings them bounding o’er the bright Aquatic, 
Heart-full of new-born hopes unfledged and callow. 
Fresh from the schools and left to nature fallow, 

Their soul drinks in the sunshine; and erratic 

They chase wild pleasure with a zest venatic, 


+n 6 ’ if As doubles on the butterfly the swallow, 
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“J,and where Chaldean shepherds watch’d the stars 
I’ the world’s young prime, from plains where late had 
bloom’d 
Immortal fruits and flowers in blessed bars 
Of Paradise; too, where had erewhile fumed 
The golden mists of young creation’s dawn— 
Plains where not then had paled the shining rings 
By angel footprints left on mead and lawn, 
Nor quench’d the fragrance shed from their ambrosial 
wings. 
“ Land where Assyrian gods to light are heaving 
Their giant limbs from under mystic mounds— 
The heap’d-up ashes of the ages cleaving, 
And shaking off their dust with mighty bounds— 
With dumb significance and sign uncouth, 
The mystic language lost of Eld revealing, 
And secrets of the world’s primeval youth, 
Unto these hoary latter days unsealing. 


“ Where purple triumphs of old Tyre were won, 
Where towers of Ilium frown’d upon the strand, 
Where Tadmor rose, Baalbec, and Babylon— 
Of ruins and of memories haunted land! 
And oh, for us a memory more divine ! 
Of one meek martyr’d head bow’d down to die, 
That crowns of life round ransom’d brows might shine— 
Of tears and triumph, death and victory. 


“Land where Siloa’s brook is gurgling still, 
Where dwells that Zion yet, through whose dim grots 
And o’er whose sunny sides, stream’d like a rill 
Of sweet, immortal music, David’s glorious notes ; 
And, too, that other mount, where sun-like gleam’d 
The golden roof, beneath whose shelter holy 
He, for whom the heaven of heavens too finite seem’d, 
Came down to dwell among his children, lowly; 


* And where, ’neath brooding brows of cherubim 
(That with the glorious mystery would converse), 
Blazed the schekinah’s splendour—type of Him 
Whose awful glory fills the universe ; 
But there on each adoring lowly one, 
With prostrate forehead veil’d in contrite hours 
Who bends, softer than any setting sun 
O’er the meek eyelids of the folding flowers, 


“Mount, on whose sacred brows one day shall rise 

Another fairer temple—one to whom, 

Or roof of gold, or star-paved courts, or dyes, 
Flashing from jewell’d columns, or soft bloom 

Of agate.walls, or pearly portals rare, 
Were faint to tell its glory, where it stands 

Stately, pure as the morn, and heavenly fair— 
A —. of heaven fulfilled—a house not made with 

ands ! 


“ Celestial pile, to light it into splendour, 

That needeth then no golden glittering 

Sun-torch by day, by night no moonlight tender— 
Palace of Him, the Conqueror and King, 

Who comes to reign when the long wars are ended, 
And peace above his realm of conquest vast 

Hangs in the fair new heavens a rainbow splendid, 
For earth’s long time of tears at eventime is past, 


“ And oh, the ransom’d earth !—its old scarr’d face, 
Whereon the dreary years in long amount 
Of grief, and sin, and toil, have left their trace— 
Emerged as from some renovating fount, 
Refulgent in immortal youth—ah, young, 
Fair earth, the angels could not tell thee now 
From that fair orb whose dawning praise they sung 
First ’mid the morning stars !—save for that flow 
Of tender light that streams from sea and shore— 
The sunset’s gushing smile when tears and storms are 
over, 


Among the miscellaneous pieces are seve- 


ral which are marked by a freshness and 
vigour such as are rarely met with in these 
days, when the spirit of true poetry seems 
enfeebled or entranced. 





The History of Political Literature from the 
Earliest Times. By Robert Blakey, Author 
of the ‘ History of the Philosophy of Mind.’ 
Vols. I. and Il. Bentley. 

Mk. Braxey’s work is novel in its design, as 

it is important in its objects. Of the writings 

on most other branches of knowledge histori- 
cal sketches have been repared, but there is 
no systematic record of books upon political 
and social philosophy. The author proposes 
to give an account of the chief publications of 
all ages on this important branch of know- 
ledge, so as to present a complete history of 
political literature. In the two volumes that 
now appear, this is done from the earliest 
times down to the close of the seventeenth 
century. A third volume will embrace the 

Political literature of the eighteenth century, 

and a fourth will treat of the leading ak 

tical systems of Europe from the year 1800 





down to our own day. After commencing 
with notices of the Hebrew records, of the 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman political writ- 
ings, Mr. Blakey traces in chronological order 
the political literature of Christian nations, 
giving brief descriptions of all the more im- 
portant treatises, and of the subjects dis- 
cussed in them. Although professedly a 
bibliographical treatise, the work is in fact a 
history of the progress of political science, 
the various steps being traced in the estab- 
lishment of the great system of modern 
society, in regard to legislation and general 
government. There are few countries in 
which the actual condition of the government 
is on a level with the principles enunciated 
by political writers, but the tendencies are 
ever progressive, and the labours of political 
philosophers and authors have not been in 
vain. Mr. Blakey speaks with sanguine 
hopes of the results of the diffusion of poli- 
tical knowledge and education :— 

‘*How many busy and active minds might be 
found amongst the political parties of every state, 
who have never once asked themselves, ‘ What 
is @ Government? And yet how uatural a ques- 
tion to suggest itself to persons sitting in judg- 
ment on matters deeply affecting the happiness 
and welfare of millions of their fellow-creatures. 
But casting our eyes in almost every direction 
in Europe at the present moment, we recognise, 
by the every-day speeches of legislators, their 
crude enactments, their narrow views, their 
huckstering expedients, their selfish feelings, and 
party rancour, what an extremely difficult matter 
it is to fix sound and general truths into the minds 
of those into whose hands the reins of political 
power are commonly placed. 

‘*The only remedy for these evils is an exten- 
sion of political knowledge among all ranks of the 
people. They must be taught, or they will- never 
fully appreciate the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship. Information can be obtained here only by 
attention and study. The great interests of society 
would be essentially promoted by an enlightened 
and universal knowledge of its origin and charac- 
ter; and every community should feel a deep in- 
terest in extending, in all directions, the elements 
of political science. There is no real danger to the 
permanent interests of humanity to be apprehended 
from this knowledge. It has been the steady 
policy of all governments to act upon the princi- 
ple that all political knowledge belonged, by a 
species of legal right, to the higher orders of the 
state, and that the mass of the people had nothing 
to do with the business of government, but to 
yield implicit obedience to its laws, and discharge 
all the fiscal exactions it might impose. And this 
general notion is entertained in all directions at 
the present moment; and we see, in the move- 
ments of governments which lay claim to a liberal 
and enlightened policy, continual references to this 
cardinal point in their legislative science. It is 
seldom, indeed, that a government will openly and 
in, direct terms promulgate its anathemas against 
useful political information; but it often happens 
that every indirect mode is adopted to keep the 
people in profound ignorance, as to public matters 
intimately connected with their happiness and 
comfort. boa Eagle 

“Tt is impossible to overrate the importance of 
the political instruction of a people. It gives life 
and interest to all history. Without it scenes and 
localities will remain barren, and stir no thought. 
It is the only fund out of which materials can be 
obtained for judging of the progress of civilization 
and public opinion; and which can furnish, be- 
sides, the only valuable safeguards against the 
revival or waning forms of erroneous modes of 
legislation and government. Were political litera- 
ture—by which we understand not a mere chroni- 
cle of wars, political intrigues, or barren facts, but 
a record of the abstract principles of polity recog- 
nised and acted on by nations at particular epochs 
of their history—generally inculeated among the 





necessary elements of instruction in all civilized 
communities, there would soon be manifested a 
higher estimation of all civil and _ religious 
privileges, and a more prompt and ready detection 
of legislative error and misrule. When a people 
are versed in the history of the great principles, 
laying at the foundation of social institutions, they 
have the eleménts of a regular and peaceful im- 
provement of their condition in their own hands, 
and a valuable test at all times of the intrinsic 
importance and practicability of new and un- 
tried measures. Political errors are in nine cases 
out of ten the offspring of ignorance and darkness, 
and nothing so effectually chases them from society, 
as to lift up the veil to the people at large, and 
make them acquainted with what is really based 
on truth, justice, and enlightened expediency.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Blakey into any of 
the details of his work. An example of his 
mode of treating his subject we give in a 
portion of his analysis of Locke’s celebrated 
‘Treatise on Government :’— 

‘‘The publication of Mr. Locke’s work on go- 
vernment, 1689, forms un important era in the his- 
tory of political science ; not only in England, but 
in every civilized and Christian state. The cele- 
brity of his name, as a metaphysician, doubtless 
reflected additional value upon his speculations on 
the nature of government; but, independent of 
this circumstance, his method of reasoning is so 
conclusive, and his judgment so profound and cor- 
rect, that his lucubrations still keep a firm hold of 
the public mind, and promise to do so, as long as 
any sound notions on the abstract principles of the 
social contract shall be retained among men. 

‘‘The ‘ Treatise on Government’ is divided into 
two leading parts ; the first contains the author's 
refutation of the principles of Sir Robert Filmer’s 
‘Patriarcha ;’ and the second, those principles of 
civil polity, which the author considered as the 
only sound and true ones, and which are necessary 
to all countries which can lay claim to any degree 
of legislative intelligence and liberty. 

“‘Tn answer to Filmer, Mr. Locke denies there 
is any natural right derived from paternal authority 
to exercise civil authority over mankind. The as- 
sumption, he says, is altogether gratuitous and, at 
bottom, absurd. 

“On the nature of the social compact the author 
maintains, that a state of nature is a state of per- 
fect freedom and equality ; but this state does not 
confer an unlimited license to do whatever you 
please. This law has its bounds clearly defined, by 
the exercise of the same liberty you enjoy. The 
execution of the law of nature is placed into every 
man’s hand ; so that he may punish whoever vio- 
lates it, either against himself or others. ‘ Every 
offence that can be committed in the state of 
nature, may, in the state of nature, be punished 
equally, and as far forth, as it may in a common- 
wealth.’ All men, the author affirms, must be 
considered in a state of nature till they voluntarily 
enter into some society. 

“If a man, by word or deed, threatens to take 
the life of another fellow-creature, then war ensues ; 
and the aggressor exposes his own life, which the 
other party, or any of his friends, may take away. 
And the same thing may be affirmed of those who 
attempt to obtain absolute power over another ; 
because, when this is attained, the life or property 
of the subjected party must rest in the hands of 
the conqueror, who can give no security, but his 
own will, for their safety. 

‘‘Natural liberty is defined by Locke to be, a 
freedom from any superior or higher authority than 
the law of nature. Civil liberty consists in a free- 
dom from any power but that which a legislature, 
established by consent, shall maintain. No indivi- 
dual can, by his own consent, enslave himself, or 
confer a power on another to take away his life. 
Slavery, in any sense, is a state of war between the 
conqueror and his captive. 

‘*The chapter on the nature of property is well 
entitled to the especial regard of the politician. 
‘It would,’ as Mr. Hallam justly remarks, ‘be 
sufficient, if all Locke’s other writings had pe- 
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rished, to leave hima high name in philosophy.’ 
Locke’s opinion is that labour constitutes pro- 
perty; or confers a right to inheritances. This 
labour may not be of that kind which comes under 
the category of any of the arts of civilized life ; but 
the mere acts of gathering the fruits of the earth, 
or catching wild animals, are sufficient to constitute 
legal and legitimate occupancy. The cultivation 
of the soil sustains a divided right to property in 
it. ‘As much land as a man tills, plants, im- 
proves, cultivates, and can use the product of, so 
much is his property. He, by his labour, does, as 
it were, inclose it from the common.’ 

‘* Labour must always be the basis of property ; 
and this is perfectly consonant to the nature of 
things, for everything valuable must spring from 
labour. ‘Whatever bread is more worth than 
acorns, wine than water, cloth or silk than leaves, 
skins, or moss, that is wholly owing to labour and 
industry.’ 

‘* But the rights of property are not of an abso- 
lute or unconditional nature. A man cannot do 
with his own what he pleases. No proprietors of 
land can use their possessions, so as to cause the 
nation or individuals to perish of cold or hunger. 

‘*The legislative power is the supreme power of 
the state ; but Locke maintains that if the people 
see proper to alter it, they have a full right to do 
so. If they had not this right there could not be 
the semblance of civil liberty. But as long as the 
legislative power exists it is supreme, whether it is 
placed in one person’s hand or in many. 

‘*Mr. Locke ridicules the idea of a representa- 
tive power being conferred upon places which have 
almost no inhabitants, and which possess no _ parti- 
cular influence in the social scale ; such, for ex- 
ample, as many of the old boroughs, which were 
annihilated in England, by the late Reform Bill. 

* * * * * 

** The influence of Mr. Locke’s work on civilized 
states has been immense; no treatise, either an- 
cient or modern, can be compared to it in this re- 
spect.” 


After this manner descriptions are given 
of all the principal political works, both in 
English and foreign literature, down to the 
close of the seventeenth century. Of other 
documents, such as public ramen proclama- 
tions, ballads, caricatures, newspapers, and 
other publications by which opinion has been 
influenced, notices are given. In a work of 
so great a range many omissions will be 
noticed, and different readers will consider 
that too great or too little space is devoted to 
particular authors and their writings; but, on 
the whole, Mr. Blakey has displayed judg- 
ment and candour as well as learning and 
industry in his History of Political Literature. 
It will be a valuable book for reference, and 
the student of political science will find much 
interesting and instructive matter in its 
pages. 





Prose Halieutics ; or, Ancient and Modern 
Fish Tattle. By the Rev. C. David Bad. 
ham, M.D. John W. Parker and Son. 

On fish in general, and the fish of the Medi- 

terranean in particular, Dr. Badham dis- 

courses learnedly and amusingly. Though 
he proclaims thathis book is written for ichthy- 
ophagists, and not for ichthyologists, there is 
good fish science as well as good fish tattle to 
be found in it, and the scholar and naturalist 
are more likely to be pleased with these 

‘Prose Halieutics,’ than any opsophagous 

monk or alderman. A great amount of cu- 

rious information is given, historical, physio- 

logical, descriptive, and dietetic. rom a 

work of this miscellaneous nature there is 

little need for taking detached extracts, but 
as samples of the materials of the book we 
give the following :— 


“One Asturius Celer (Swift) who seems to have 
adapted his fast rate of living to his name, gave 
8000 sesterces for a single mullet; and it was by 
no means an unusual thing to compute six pounds 
sterling outlay for every one pound weight of fish, 
while some mullet of historic celebrity fetched the 
seemingly incredible sums of 48/., 64/., and 240/. 
To be rich, in short, and not to taste the best fish, 
was almost a proverb for one’s being without taste. 
Cicero affirms that ‘no man not a Stoic can be in- 
sensible to the merits of a sturgeon;’ and in 
another place, ‘that for some distempers of mind 
fish will be found a better prescription than philo- 
sophy ;’ and though the same Cicero boasts that 
he had learnt contentment in a state of life which 
debarred him the enjoyment of murzna and oys- 
ters, yet was he far from insensible to the mauvais 
ton of those entertainers who did not give fish and 
coquillage for supper, at whatever price they might 
be procured, stigmatizing their board and hospi- 
tality with comments sufficiently contemptuous. 
The extravagance of one Cassiodorus, who sold his 
slave in the morning that he might sup on a mu- 
rena, Which ran away with the whole purchase- 
money, is the subject of a pleasant epigram of 
Martial :-— 

No fish, insatiate! fills that maw of thine: 
*Tis not on fish, but man! on man you dine! 


Great was the dread of diners-out lest there should 
not be a sufficient supply of obsonia at table, and 
even the size of a sturgeon did not always allay 
anxiety on that score. Cicero informs us that 
when one of these ministerial bonnes bouches was 
presented to Scipio, whilst he was in the very act 
of inviting guests to partake of it, their mutual 
friend Pontius, sidling up, whispered into his ear, 
but loud enough for him to hear, ‘Mind what 
you're about, Scipio, your fish will not hold out for 
those you have already invited. “Tis but a small 
sturgeon that: acipenser hic paucorum hominum 
est.” ”’ 


Of the classical taste of the learned author 
we have an example, in his enthusiastic re- 
marks about Baie and other scenes of ancient 
story. The view from the sea, far out in the 
Bay of Naples, is thus described :— 


“ Here we follow the rugged outline of the head- 
lands about Sorrento, Castellamare, and Vico; 
next pass over to Capri with its white townlet, 
Anacapri, perched on the brink of that awful pre- 
cipice, only to be reached by the sloping acclivity 
of the inland side after half a day’s toilsome ascent ; 
then the blue grotto and palace of Tiberius, and 
the lovely shores of Ischia, present themselves ; 
and next that sweet Procida, which the Latin poet 
so ingenuously prefers to the din and dirt of Su- 
burra—‘ ego vel Prochytam prepono Suburre’—as 
we Londoners agree to prefer Windsor and Rich- 
mond-park to Wapping, Whitechapel, or the Fleet. 
Once more leaving these islands for the mainland 
of the opposite horn, we gaze away for many a 
league towards Mola, on the road to Rome ; then, 
after hovering a little over the Cape of Misenum, 
traverse back by the Baiz and Puzzuoli coasts to 
Naples ; and taking the whole sweep of the city, 
from Mergellina to Portici, complete the round of 
this panoramic fairy-land, by following the smoky 
column of the Nocera train in the direction of Be- 
nevento and the Caudine forks as far as the gates 
of Pompeii. The loveliness of this scenery is en- 
hanced when the season and hour are well chosen 
(sunset is the hour and autumn the season) ; the 
sky, as the sun is rapidly descending in the aerial 
light, gradually mellows, and changes hue, till his 
large disk, touching the waters, flashes over their 
surface, rosy twilight commences, and continues to 
deepen till the apotheosis of the God of Day is 
complete ; then night, as at a signal given, in- 
stantly rushes over the deep—‘ruit oceano nox’— 
night, but not darkness at Naples; for anon a 
moon begins to rise above the Sorrentine hills with 
an orb as large as the departed sun, looking more 
like some new luminary emerging from the interior 
of the mountain, than the small, dim planet of our 
colder sky— ~ 
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That pale-faced maiden, 
With white fire laden, 
Whom northerns call the moon,” 

From a long discourse in honour of cooks, 
and in praise of their profession, we cite a 
passage, which M. Soyer will read with satis- 
fied elation :— 

‘No class of persons have ever enjoyed so large 
or so lasting a reputation as cooks; each age has 
handed them down to the next as a race to ‘ whose 
diversified services’ states and individuals were 
alike beholden. Whilst other callings have had 
their day, and only prospered in certain soils, this 
has flourished everywhere, and under every dy- 
nasty; anciently under Persian satraps, Greek 
archons, Sicilian despots, tetrarchs, the triumvirs, 
and the Cesars ; and more recently under the sway 
of sultans, caliphs, czars; and in imperial, ponti- 
fical, presidential, princely, and archducal kitchens. 
No convulsion of a state ever disturbed its cooks ; 
the most violent and sudden change of the supreme 
power has never in any degrce abridged theirs. 
Persecution, wherever else she sought her victims, 
took none from their ranks ; ‘whatever broils dis- 
turbed the street,’ they broiled ‘in peace at home ;’ 
and often, no doubt, has the bright kitchen battery 
proved asafer sanctum during a reign of terror 
than either convent or church ; amidst scenes of 
lawless violence, and the carnage of war, the trai- 
teur of every age has calmly cooked for the com- 
batants; and never losing, or in danger of losing, 
his head, has prosecuted his important avocation 
under circumstances the most alarming ; grilling 
‘ poulets & la Marengo’ amid the smoke and din of 
a camp ; elaborately preparing in some mountain 
cave the supper of a robber chief and his clan, | or 
gaily carolling Caradori’s sprightly air of ‘ ga m’est 
égal’ to the eels he was skinning for a crew of pi- 
ratical cut-throats. The common ally of humanity, 
he has become everybody’s friend; with him no 
one would willingly quarrel, for all are sensible that 
such 2 man alone can maintain public order and 
domestic comfort ; by him all clubs are held to- 
gether ; nor could the political world get on better 
without his aid, for what modern ministry could 
hope to hold out a month but by means of those 
cabinet puddings and other skilful culinary liaisons 
which unite men of the most opposite sentiments 
and interests into one catholic fellowship, by the 
tenderest of all sympathies, the great sympathetic 
nerve of their stomachs? No country ever pros- 
pered where these artists have been either unknown 
or neglected.” 

Most of Dr. Badham’s Fish Tattle has 
already appeared in the columns of ‘ Fraser's 
Magazine,’ but as now collected, with addi- 
tional matter, it forms a volume of very en- 
tertaining reading, as well as of copious 1n- 
formation. 





NOTICES. 
On the Study of Language: an Exposition of 
Horne Tooke’s ‘EILEA ITTEPOENTA ; or, the 
Diversions of Purley.’ By Charles Richardson, 
LL.D., Author of the ‘English Dictionary. 
G. Bell. 
BELIEVING that Horne Tooke’s great work is fre- 
quently spoken of, but seldom read, Mr. Richard- 
son, the veteran lexicographer, seeks to recall 
public attention to the ingenious philosophical 
speculations contained in the ‘Diversions © 
Purley.’ He thinks that political prejudices have 
done much to bring into neglect the philosophical 
merits of that book. ‘It is now high time,” he 
adds, “that angry feeling should subside, and that 
the offences of the man, whatever they may have 
been, should no longer have an influence in estimat- 
ing the value of his work.” We think that Mr. 
Richardson overstates the neglect of the ‘ Diver- 
sions of Purley,’ and underrates the estimation in 
which the memory of its learned and ingenious 
author is held. The number of those who take 
interest in philological inquiries of a high caste are 
always comparatively few ; but by all, the name 
of Horne Tooke is spoken of with respect and ad 
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miration. The work which first brought Chantrey 

the sculptor into notice was his bust of Tooke, 

exhibited at Somerset House in 1811. Mr. Rich- 

ardson himself mentions the fact, that it obtained 

the artist commissions to the amount of 12,0000. 

This excitement would scarcely have been pro- 

duced by the bust of one who was ‘nobody’ in 

public estimation. Historians of these times 

always speak of him as a distinguished scholar as 

much as an active patriot. Lord Campbell, in 

his ‘Lives of the Chancellors,’ in referring to the 
second trial of Tooke, says, ‘‘ to the amazement of 
the public, it was announced that another prisoner 
was to be tried on the same charge and the same 
evidence, and that this prisoner was John Horne 
Tooke, a man popular by his agreeable manners, 

admired for his literary acquirements, and who 
had ever conducted himself with caution and dis- 

cretion.” In Lord Brougham’s sketch in the 
‘Statesmen in the Time of George III.,’ there is 
an eloquent and earnest encomium on the ‘ Diver- 

sions of Purley,’ which he describes as ‘‘one of 
the most amusing and lively of books, which no 
one who ever took it up, laid down till some other 
avocation tore it from his hands. As every- 
thing,” he adds, ‘‘ which had been done before (in 
etymological research) was superseded by it, so 
nothing has since been effected, unless in pursuing 
its views and building upon its solid foundations.” 
Mr. Trench, in the preface to his little treatise 
‘On the Study of Words,’ says, that ‘the first 
acquaintance with the ‘ Diversions of Purley’ must 
have formed an epoch in the life of many a stu- 
dent.” In addition to all these indications of a 
wider popularity than Mr. Richardson supposes, 
we think it will gratify him to be told, that in the 
University of Edinburgh, for nearly the last thirty 
years, the work of Horne Tooke has formed the 
basis of philological lectures, delivered during the 
ordinary course in the Humanity Class, by Pro- 
fessor Pillans, whose lucid expositions and inge- 
nious illustrations of the ‘Diversions of Purley’ 
will be remembered with pleasure by alt who have 
had the benefit of his admirable teaching. At the 
English universities similar advantages may not 
be obtained; but this arises from the general 
neglect of liberal studies, when in the least out of the 
routine of established usage. Political feeling has 
nothing, we hope, to do with the exclusion of 
Horne Tooke from Oxford in our time. Still this 
introductory and recommendatory treatise of Mr. 
Richardson may do good service, in affording “a 
plain concise statement of Tooke’s doctrines, ac- 
companied by notes and commentaries.” In his 
English Dictionary, which is truly an opus mag- 
num, Mr. Richardson has already done much for 
the science of etymology, and in this little trea- 
tise he expounds the principles of research, of 
which in the Dictionary he has exhibited the results 
in the structure of the English language. 


The Christian Cyclopedia ; or, Repertory of Bib- 
lical and Theological Literature. By the Rey. 
James Gardner, M.D. and M.A. Johnstone 
and Hunter. 

AS a cyclopedia of popular information, on all sub- 

jects connected with Biblical literature, Dr. Gard- 

ner’s book will be found extremely useful. In the, 
theological articles, including notices of the different 
sects of the Christian Church, their doctrines and 
practices, the work is more complete than other 
publications of the class. The compiler has, in 
this department, been much indebted to Buck’s 
theological dictionary, and a similar work by the 

Scottish divine, Brown, of Haddington. In re- 

gard to natural history, geography, manners and 

customs, and other topics bearing on Scriptural li- 

terature, the materials collected by Dr. Kitto have 

been largely made use of. The work is professedly 
based upon an American Encyclopedia of Religious 

Knowledge, published about twenty years ago, but 

Dr. Gardner has, with much learning and industry, 

added new matter, from a great variety of sources, 

rendering the volume a compact and convenient 
handbook of Biblical illustration. The biographical 
articles form a marked feature of the work, and are 
ably and judiciously written. 


Maurice Tiernay ; or, the Soldier of Fortune. By 
the Author of ‘ Jasper Carew.’ Hodgson. 
Tuts novel, which forms the 119th volume of ‘The 
Parlour Library,’ while written in the dashing 
style for which the author of ‘ Harry Lorrequer’ 
is celebrated, is founded on historical facts, and is 
full of interesting historical matter. It is a story 
of the time of the French Revolution and of the 
Empire. The accounts of the French invasion of 
Treland, the capture of Wolfe Tone, and other in- 
cidents, are as authentic in detail as they are gra- 
phic in style. The work has already appeared in 
the pages of the ‘Dublin University Magazine,’ 
but its publication in a separate form admits of our 
thus bearing testimony to its merits, as a standard 
work of fiction. The proprietors of ‘The Parlour 
Library,’ in meeting the demand for good reading 
in their attractive series of books, have acted with 
judgment and spirit in securing matter which has 
already stood the test of public opinion in periodical 
literature. The reproduction of such works is 
more acceptable, occasionally, than the supply of 
new but inferior compositions. The story of ‘ Mau- 
rice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune,’ is sure to be 
widely popular. 
Geographical Dictionary of the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. A. Arrowsmith, M.A. Longman 
and Co. 
AT the end of the universally popular Cruden’s 
‘Concordance’ there is a list of names of persons 
and of places mentioned in Scripture. Although 
convenient for reference, the brief notices under 
this alphabetical catalogue are little satisfactory to 
the Biblical student, who has to search amidst 
various works for information required. Mr. 
Arrowsmith has in this Geographical Dictionary 
gathered together many historical and descriptive 
details as to the localities mentioned in the sacred 
writings, and in the Apocrypha. References are 
given, under each head, to every passage in the 
Bible where the places are mentioned. To Biblical 
students it is a very useful book of reference. 
Thom’s Irish Almanack and Oficial Directory for 
1855. Dublin: Thom and Son.. 
Ir Government were to appoint a commission to 
make a report on the condition of Ireland, they 
would probably, with all their official appliances, 
and after long delay, produce nothing nearly so 
complete or satisfactory as Thom’s Directory sup- 
plies by private enterprise and industry. Besides 
the ordinary matter contained in almanacks and 
directories, this volume presents a large body of 
valuable and well-digested information on all mat- 
ters relating to Ireland. On the universities and 
educational institutions, as well as on the commer- 
cial and industrial resources of the country, ample 
statistical and descriptive details are furnished. 
This is the twelfth annual publication of the Irish 
Directory. 





SUMMARY. 
THE appearance of a fifth edition of the Diary 
and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys (Hurst and 
Blackett) attests the increasing popularity of this 
classical book of English domestic history. To the 
notes and other editorial labours of Lord Bray- 
brooke no additions of consequence are now made, 
but the work as it stands is a great improvement 
on the edition of 1848, when it was reconstructed 
with notes and illustrations. : ESS 
The following are the titles of valuable practical 
books for educational use, A Treatise on the Ele- 
ments of Algebra, for the use of schools and private 
students. By G. Ainsworth, B.A., and J. Yeats, 
F.R.G.S. (Ingram and Co). The Science of 
Arithmetic, a systematic course of numerical rea- 
soning and computation, with numerous exercises 
by James Cornwell, Ph.D., and Joshua Fitch, 
M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co), and A Treatise 
on Practical Mathematics, in Chambers’s Educa- 
tional Course (W. and R. Chambers). 
A new edition is issued of a very popular book 
for juvenile use, Tales about Animals, by Peter 
Parley (Tegg and Co). This eleventh edition is 
revised, with additions, and the text is illustrated 


Of the following we need only give the titles. 

Too much Alike ; or, the Three Calenders, a tale 
by "John Lang, Esq., author of ‘Too Clever by 
Half,’ (Ward and Lock), Charade Dramas for 
the Drawing Room, by Anne Bowman (Routledge 
and Co), a book with useful directions and sugges- 
tions for the performance of acting charades. We 
must say, however, that these practical riddles 
are in general sufficiently intelligible and amusing 
in pantomime, and that long dialogues and speeches 
for the juvenile performers, even when as lively as 
those provided by Miss Bowman, are apt to be very 
tiresome. 

A pleasing and profitable tale for young people, 

Augustine, the Happy Child (Constable and Co), is 
translated from the French of Madame Clara 
Monnerod. 

Part X. of The Land we Live in (W. 8. Orr and 
Co.) contains diseriptive and pictorial sketches of 
the gardens of London, including the Parks, the 
Zoological Gardens, and the grounds of the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace. 

In A Letter to Colonel Chesney, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, by a brother officer, who has served many 
years in Turkey (Booth), the author states his views 
as to the present state of affairs in the East, and 
the terms on which a peace with Russia ought to 
be sought. ‘The writer has a very despondent opi- 
nion of the Turkish power, and has no hope of any 
permanent good being effected by the efforts now 
made for upholding its ‘‘ integrity.” He advocates 
a suspension of hostilities, and an effort to obtain, 
by negotiation, a better state of matters in those 
regions. Any arrangement must be an improve- 
ment on the actual condition of the Turkish em- 
ire. 

The Herodotean story of The Treasury of Ramp- 
sinitus is told in English serio-comic rhyme 
(Bogue), by John South Phillips, M.A., with 
amusing illustrations, ‘‘in the true Egyptian man- 
ner,” by H. G. Hine. The tale is cleverly told, 
but the author had better have omitted the scrip- 
tural allusion in page 25, which is out of place in a 
book of jest. : 

Printed for the Camden Society, with an histo- 
rical introduction by John Gough Nichols, F.8.A., 
is a volume of old English records, being Grants, 
&c., from the Crown during the Reign of Edward 
the Fifth. This collection has long been well known 
to literary antiquarians, and has been quoted by 
various writers. In giving an account of these 
documents, and a narrative of them in connexion 
with the Harleian Library, to which they belong, 
Mr. Nichols discusses, incidentally, several im- 
portant and curious historical questions, on which 
they throw light. To this collection of official re- 
cords are appended two speeches for opening Par- 
liament, by John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, Lord 
Chancellor. These papers were recently discovered 
among the Cottonian manuscripts. 

In Bohn’s British Classics the volume for the 
month is Gibbon’s Rome, with Variorum Notes, 
volume the sixth, in which the history is brought 
down to the capture of Constantinople by the 
Latins, a.D. 1203. In the Ecclesiastical Library 
appears the Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen, and 
that of Philostorgius, as epitomized by Photius, 
the patriarch of Constantinople, translated by 
Edward Walford, M.A. Sozomen’s History is one 
of the chief authorities for the period of which it 
treats, from A.D. 324 to A.D. 440, and his being a 
layman renders his narrative somewhat different in 
tone and matter from the other early historians of 
the Christian Church. 
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——_—__——_—-—— Parish Sermons, 1st series, 2nd ed., 6s. 


Gorle’s (Rev. J.) Analysis of Pearson on the Creed, 2nd, ed., 4s. 


Gregory's (W.) Treatise on Chemistry, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Half Hours with the best Authors, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s, 
Hibbard’s (Shirley) Brambles, &c., feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Hilton (J.) on the Cranium, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Humphrey’s Coinage of the British Empire, 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
Irving’s (W.) Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost, cr. 8vo, cl, 3s, 6d. 


Jane’s Psalter, 20th Thousand, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


Kaleidoscope, with Introduction by Elliott, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


Keach’s Key to Scripture Metaphors, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
King’s (Capt.) oe in Kaffirland, 2nd ed., 8vo, 14s, 
Kirwan’s Parish and other Pencillings, post 8vo, dl. 6s. 
Lardner’s Museum, double Vols., 1 & 2, 3 & 4, each 3s. 6d. 


Lingard’s Hist. of England, People’s Ed.,Vol. 1 to 7, 38.6d.each. 





abridged, 12mo, 5s. 


Lloyd’s English Country Gentleman, 2nd edit., p. 8vo, cl. 2s. 
Macfarlane’s Disciple whom Jesus Loved, cr. 8vo, cloth,6s.6d. 


Montgomery’s (J.) Memoirs, Vols. 1 and 2, p. 8vo, cl., £1 1s. 
——_———— Poetical Works, Vol. 1, feap, 8vo, cl., 33,6d. 
Mount St. Lawrence, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Nind’s (W.) Sonnets of Cambridge Life, post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
Nursery Recreations in Prose and Song, 4to, boards, 5s, 
O’Byrne’s Naval Annual, 1855, post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
Oldknow’s Month in Portugal, 12mo, sewed, 2s, 

Old Tales for the Young, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Oliver’s Revelations of a Square, 12mo, cloth, 9s. 

Paul and Virginia, post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Procter on the Book of Common Prayer, crown, 8vo, 10s,6d. 
Randolph, a Poem, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Roth’s (M.) Gymnastic Exercises, 2nd ed., 12mo, cloth, 2s.6d. 
Roving (The) Englishman, 12mo, boards, 2s, 

Ruth Hall, 12nio, cloth, 2s. 

Scott’s (W.) Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Selwyn’s Work of Christ in the World, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Snow (Dr.) On Cholera, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Souvestre’s (P.) Leaves from a Family, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Thom’s Irish Almanack, 1855, 63.6d., with Directory, 10s.6d. 
Tracts for Christian Seasons: Epiphany, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Wake’s (Lady) Commentary, 4 vols. in 2, crown 8vo, cl., 12s, 
Wilson’s (C.) Pathology of Drunkenness, feap., cloth, 3s, 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Miss MirrorD, the gentle and genial delineator 
of English rural life, died on Wednesday-week, at 
the age of sixty-eight. About three years ago 
she published ‘ Recollections of a Literary Life,’ 
in which, and in the introduction to her collected 
‘Dramatic Works,’ which appeared more recently, 
she has herself recorded the most interesting facts 
and incidents of her history. She was born at 
Alresford, in Hampshire, in 1787. Her early life 
was marked by great vicissitudes of fortune, through 
the conduct of her father, Dr. Russell Mitford, a 
physician. The daughter mildly cloaks his faults 
by speaking of him as ‘‘a sanguine, cheerful, spe- 
culative man.” The truth is, that he was perpe- 
tually in trouble from his irregularities and extra- 
vagance. Several times he was thrown from a 
position of affluence into comparative poverty, and 
had to shift his place of abode with his changing 
circumstances. In her early years Mary Mitford 
became an author from pure love of literature ; 
and it was well that her tastes took this direction, 
as she had soon to write for her own maintenance. 
When Dr. Mitford died, in 1842, his affairs were 
left in such a state that the friends of the family 
made a subscription for Miss Mitford, and a pen- 
sion from Government was soon after obtained for 
her. But we say no more on this painful subject ; 
only remarking that these domestic troubles and 
difficulties of Miss Mitford enhance the praise due 
to her for the self-denying industry and honourable 
independence displayed throughout her literary 
career. Inher ‘Recollections’ she has left some 
pleasant memorials of her early years. As we 
_ observed in reviewing that work on its appearance 
(‘L. G.’ 1852, p. 56), ‘‘ We gaze with all admira- 
tion on the infant three years old, perched on the 
table, and reading aloud leading articles of French 
newspapers ; we accompany with equal pleasure 
the fearless child mounted on the blood-mare, en- 
circled by her father’s arm, and dashing across 
country, or seated on the great Newfoundland dog, 
scampering over gravel-walk and greensward. The 
oung git clinging with superstitious tenacity to 
be first choice of a lottery ticket is irresistible. 











Her inflexible resolution not to have any other 
number instead of that particular one, insures our 
hearty congratulations when it proves to be a 
20,0002. prize.” This money, like all the rest that 
came in his way, was squandered by the impro- 
vident and selfish father. Of her mother a less 
characteristic portraiture remains ; but in relation 
to the literary career of her daughter, it is inte- 
resting to know that she had seen Pope, and was 
intimate with Fielding. At ten years old, Mary 
Mitford was sent to a London school, where she 
remained till she was fifteen. ‘‘ At this school,” 
says Miss Mitford, in the introduction to her ‘ Dra- 
matic Works,’ “at this school (well known after- 
wards as the residence of poor Miss Landon), there 
chanced to be an old pupil of the establishment, 
who having lived, as the phrase goes, in several 
families of distinction, was at that time disengaged, 
and in search of a situation as a governess. This 
lady was not only herself a poetess (I have two 
volumes of verse of her writing), but she had a 
knack of making poetesses of her pupils. She had 
already educated Lady Caroline Ponsonby (the 
Lady Caroline Lamb of Glenalvon celebrity), and 
was afterwards destined to give her first instruction 
to L, E. L., and her last to Mrs. Fanny Kemble. 
She was, however, a clever woman, and my father 
eagerly engaged her to act by me as a sort of 
private tutor, or governess out of school hours. 
At the time when I was placed under her care, 
her whole heart was in the drama, especially as 
personified by John Kemble ; and I am persuaded 
that she thought she could in no way so well per- 
form her duty as in taking me to Drury Lane 
whenever his name was in the bills.” The results 
of this training are graphically told by Miss Mitford 
in the introductory preface to her dramas. No 
other influence seems to have proved so powerful 
on her subsequent literary career, except perhaps 
her recollection of the dramatic exhibitions at 
Reading School, under the famous Dr. Valpy, of 
which she was often a spectator. Of her first 
appearance as an author she thus pleasantly speaks 
in the same autobiographical memoir: ‘In my 
very early girlhood I had followed my destiny, as 
a pupil of Miss Rowden, by committing the sin of 
rhyming. No less than three octavo volumes had 
I perpetrated in two years. They had all the 
faults incident to a young lady's verses, and one of 
them had been deservedly castigated by the ‘Quar- 
terly.’” Mr. Gifford, she adds, afterwards made 
amends for the severity of his strictures on the 
young girl’s book, by giving a most favourable and 
friendly notice of the first series of ‘Our Village.’ 
We shall not follow Miss Mitford in her more 
ambitious course as a writer of tragedies for the 
stage. She has given with great frankness many 
interesting details connected with the production 
of the several plays. Rienzi had a temporary suc- 
cess; and among other critics of mark, we are told 
that ‘‘ Maria Edgeworth, Joanna Baillie, and 
Felicia Hemans vied in the cordiality of their 
praises.” The author of Jon also cheered her by 
his advice and sympathy; through his suggestion 
it was that she wrote her next best play, Foscari. 
It was quickly followed by Julian, ‘originally 
suggested by the first scene of the Orestes of Euri- 
pides, which happened to be given that year at 
Reading School.” About this time she wrote also 
an opera, the music of which was composed by 
Mr. Packer. It was produced at the Lyceum, 
but did not prove successful. We must refer to 
the volumes of the collected dramas for notices of 
the other plays, including Charles I., which was 
suppressed by George Colman, the licenser, as of 
dangerous principles, though the spirit of the piece 
was ultra-loyal, and, as the author herself said, 
‘‘in taking the very best moment of Charles’s life, 
and the very worst of Cromwell's, she had in point 
of fact done considerable injustice to the greatest 
man of his age.” We smile at all this now, and 
the fact of Colman refusing the license gives in- 
deed ‘‘a curious view of a state of things happily 
passed away.” Of her general writing for the 
stage Miss Mitford thus speaks: ‘ Dramatic suc- 
cess, after all, is not so delicious, so glorious, so 





we all expect to find. It is not satisfactory. It 
does not fill the heart. It is an intoxication, fol- 
lowed, like other intoxications, by a dismal reaction, 
The enchanting hope is gone, and is ill-replaced 
by a temporary triumph—very temporary.” This 
tone of moralizing she might.have applied to all 
literary pursuits, where fame, apart from duty or 
public usefulness, is the chief object of ambition. 
More pressing aud practical considerations turned 
her pen to other fields. To the magazines, the 
annuals, and other periodicals, her contributions 
were numerous. At length, in the sketches of 
‘Our Village,’ she hit upon the vein most profit- 
able in its direct advantages, and most favourable 
for her literary reputation. It is mentioned as an 
instance of lack of editorial discernment, that these 
papers were first offered to Thomas Campbell for 
the ‘New Monthly,’ and rejected by him as 
unsuitable. We can hardly think that Camp- 
bell acted on his own judgment in this deci- 
sion. Be this as it may, the ‘Lady's Magazine’ 
had the honour of first bringing these charming 
papers before the public. Of this work, with which 
Miss Mitford’s name in literature will be chiefly 
associated, it would be out of place here to pass 
any critical opinion. The general verdict of popular 
taste has approved of ‘Our Village,’ as presenting 
true sketches of English rural life, while a warm 
and cheerful tone of kindliness and domesticity 
pervades the work. Those who look for romance 
and excitement in what they read, have little 
patience for scenes so quiet and homely; but there 
will always be a goodly number of sympathizing 
admirers of Mary Russell Mitford’s stories. Happy 
both for herself and for her readers was it, when, 
in the words of her own affecting narrative, ‘the 
pressing necessity of earning money, and the un- 
certainty and delays of the drama at moments 
when disappointment or delay weighed upon me 
like a sin, made it a duty to turn away from the 
lofty step of tragic poetry to the every-day path of 
village stories.” Of Miss Mitford’s later works, 

the ost noticeable is that published under the 
title of ‘ Recollections of a Literary Life; or, 

Books, Places, and People.’ The personal narra- 

tive occupies a secondary place ; but the anecdotes 
and reflections which form the bulk of the book, 

while rendering it delightful reading, furnish the 
best illustrations of the writer’s taste and character. 

Very pleasant is the picture of the peaceful evening 
of her life in her cottage home in Berkshire, as 

given in her own pages, and in those of kindred 
hearts who have visited her. In some recent 

American records of travel, there are gratifying 
notices of Mary Russell Mitford in her old days. 

Declining health, and an accident about three 

years ago from her pony-chaise being overturned, 

have required greater seclusion of late; but the 

active and genial disposition of her mind remained, 

and she has passed away amidst regrets which sur- 

viving writers may well be ambitious of equally 

meriting. 


THE BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


“Tr is Mr. Pettigrew’s misfortune,” remarked our 
contemporary the ‘Atheneum,’ when pronouncing 
judgment on some former archeological squabble, 
“that in any public relation he can live comfort- 
ably only in an atmosphere of disturbance; and as 
that is a phenomenon easy to produce, he readily 
contrives wherever he goes to create the moral 
conditions in which his egotism thrives.” - For our- 
selves we have always manifested a degree of 
sympathy for the idiosyncrasy of Mr. Pettigrew’s 
nature. We have stood by him in all his wrang- 
lings ; and when the case of his quarrel with the 
Rev. Thomas Hugo came before us, we at once 
gave him credit for his ‘‘ active and generous ser- 
vices,”—active, because he undertakes by himself 
the duties of treasurer, secretary, clerk, messenger, 
and editor; generous, because he defrays many of 
the liabilities of the Arch-Journal out of his own 
private pocket. Mr. Pettigrew does not, however, 
know a friend when he has one ; for, ina pamphlet 
which he has this week published, entitled, some- 
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British Archeological Association on the Conduct 
of the Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A.,’ he charges 
us, on what he considers good circumstantial 
evidence, with ‘attacking’ him. When we declined 
a proposition from Mr. Hugo, to wait on us with 
‘particulars’ of the Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing, we tendered our advice to that gentleman, 
who is wholly unknown to us, that perhaps the 
wiser course would be to let the matter drop. Ti 
was our duty, however, to give attention to any 
statement he, or any other archeologist, might 
think proper to send us in writing, and because we 
have allowed Mr. Hugo to state his grievances in 
our columns, and accompanied his statement with 
a few impartial words of comment, entirely of a 
reconciliatory tendency, Mr. Pettigrew jumps to 
the conclusion that we have entered, along with a 
country newspaper, into a conspiracy against him ; 
and he has put himself to the expense of printing 
a most intemperate pamphlet of two-and-twenty 
pages to assert his innocence. 


“Notwithstanding the circulation of a partial, defamatory, 
prejudiced, and erroneous statement, and the sustaining of a 
total defeat at the public meeting of the Society, endeavours 
are now being made to attempt to destroy the Association 
altogether. It is represented as being ‘upon its last legs;’ 
nay, absolutely declared ‘defunct.’ A proverbial expression 
employed in the Literary Gazette, and in the Bedford 
Times of the same day, ‘When things come to the worst 
they begin to mend,’ and other expressions, show the identity 
of authorship of these attacks, and render it imperative on 
my part, and in self-defence, to communicate some particulars 
to the members (not the newspapers), which may enable 
them to draw their own conclusions on the subject. This I 
now do once and for all; for I shall not engage in any paper 
warfare with those who have displayed such inordinate ingra- 
titude, so wilfully perverted the truth, and so unblushingly 
put forth that which is totally untrue.” 

Now, we beg to assure Mr. Pettigrew that the 
‘Literary Gazette’ is not the tool of any party. 
Curious as the coincidence of expression above 
alluded to undoubtedly is, the few reconciliatory 
observations that have appeared in this Journal 
have been made by the editor himself at the mo- 
ment of the case being presented to him, in the 
same printed form, and in that only, as presented 
to the Members of the Association, without one 
word of conversation with any archeologist, and 
certainly without connexion with anything that 
may have appeared in the ‘ Bedford Times.’ 

Mr. Hugo’s letters are, at least, those of a gentle- 
man, and we can hardly conceive his ‘ conduct’ to 
have been otherwise; Mr. Pettigrew’s letter, on 
the contrary, is an insulting jumble of statements, 
of which any one with the feelings of a gentleman 
ought to be ashamed. He accuses Mr. Hugo with 
not coming near the Association for a period of two 
years, and not paying his subscription, of putting 
his name down for a donation and not paying it, 
and some of his accusations are almost ludicrous. 

“During the time Mr. Hugo has been secretary, he 
has never offered to make a minute, nor has he ever read 
& paper but at my solicitation. His only anxiety has ap- 
peared to be to see his name in print, and he has given ex- 
press directions to have all the initials of the Societies to 
which he belongs appended and displayed; lest, as he him- 
self communicated to me, the Societies omitted might take it 
as disrespectful on his part! and to employ the Journal for 
the publication of his papers, not unmixed with his own 
extreme high church notions.” 

And here is a paragraph on one of Mr. Petti- 
grew’s ‘ solicitations,’ at which our readers will 
be amused, commencing with a mere quibble of 

1s -— 

“He, however, stopped not here, for he had printed of the 
Gundulf paper upwards of one hundred copies for his own 
use, to which he affixed a title, and on the back stated the 
essay to be a reprint of what had appeared in the Journal, 
It is not a reprint—it consist of impressions from the same 
type which was set up for the Journal. Remonstrating with 
Mr. Hugo concerning this paper, I received the impertinent 
reply that if fifty-four pages could be given to a pack of cards, 
he thought forty might be allowed to Gundulf; not consi- 
dering that the pack of cards was wnique and historically 
important, and that they embraced the consideration of 
fifty-two distinct. subjects, and the paper divided into two 
numbers of the Journal. Among the loudest to complain of 
the Gundulf paper was his now active supporter Mr. White, 
who even went so far as to ask whether Mr. Hugo intended 
to give an account of the bishop’s amours!”” 

On one occasion Mr. Hugo appears to have 
written, in his capacity of Secretary, to Mr. Petti- 
grew, desiring him to summon a Council. The 


“T received a note from Mr. Hugo desiring me to summon 
aCouncil,—rather an unusual demand on the part of a Secre- 
tary, and the junior one too—one indeed placed on as a 
supernumerary only at my request, with the hope that he 
would do his duty.” 

And with the view of insinuating a general want 
of veracity in Mr. Hugo’s statements, Mr. Petti- 
grew goes on to remark,— 

“ What credence can henceforth be given to any assertion 
on the part of Mr. Hugo? In any individual, but more par- 
ticularly in a Christian clergyman, such conduct is disgust- 
ing, and merits the severest condemnation. It was for this 
most unjustifiable conduct—this usurpation of power in 
direct opposition to the Council—that Mr. Hugo was expelled 
from his office; and I ask any individual capable of distin- 
guishing between right and wrong, whether the Society was 
ba _ in the punishment with which they have visited 
im ?” 

How the abolition of this needless office of third 
secretary, which Mr. Pettigrew offensively terms 
an expulsion and punishment, was effected, Mr. 
Hugo has already told us :— 

“T will not enter into the shameful treatment which my 
friends and myself received. Every facility was afforded 
to our opponents; but when it came to our turn to address 
the meeting, I, though tolerably furnished with the means 
of making myself heard, succeeded with difficulty, and seve- 
ral who wished to defend me were not so much as suffered 
to speak. The majority against me consisted of thirteen, 
the numbers being thirty-five against twenty-two: and of 
this majority it may be well to put on record the following 
analysis. It consisted of the Treasurer, Mr, Pettigrew; his 
son, Dr. W. V. Pettigrew; another son, the Rev. Augustus 
Pettigrew; his son-in-law, Sir William Dillon; Mr, James 
Robinson Planché; Mr. J. O. Halliwell; four employées of 
the Journal, the bookseller, printer, draughtsman, and litho- 
grapher, necessarily under the power of the Treasurer as the 
Society is at present unhappily constituted, and three other 
individuals, who were among the most violent at the meet- 
ing.” 

After abusing the other Members of Council who 
side with Mr. Hugo,—Mr. Charles Baily, for being 
‘‘ the most negligent of negligent officers,” Mr. 
White, for showing his diligence ‘‘ almost as advan- 
tageously as his friend Mr. Baily,” Mr. Duesbury, 
for being “ no less lax in the performance of his 
promises,” Mr. Pettigrew thus dilates upon his 
own active and generous services :— 

“T have ever exerted myself to carry out the purposes of the 

Association, without favour or preference to any- one. 
have earnestly sought for communications of value and 
interest, and [I have obtained them. I have increased the 
number of the Associates beyond that of any other member. 
I have caused the Journal to be enlarged in size and im- 
proved in illustration, and the proceedings to be duly re- 
corded and published with a regularity surpassing that of 
any other Society. During the time I have been editor of 
the Journal I have saved the Association between two and 
three hundred pounds.” 
And winds up with the assurance of his continued 
and unremitting exertions, notwithstanding the 
combination which is being formed ‘to worry him 
into retirement.” 

Willingly would we draw a veil over the humi- 
liation that attends the publicity of these intestine 
squabbles, but it is clear that they cannot cease 
until the disturbing element is suppressed. We 
would not have Mr. Pettigrew ‘worried’ into an 
inglorious retirement. Let him tender his resigna- 
tion boldly at once for the promotion of peace and 
goodwill and the benefit of archeological science ; 
and we venture to add that whilst his quarrels 
during the past ten years,—with the Society of 
Antiquaries, the Archeological Institute, and the 
Archeological Association, —are fresh in the recol- 
lection of the members, the intelligence will be 
received with joy, and be followed by a liberal 
testimonial. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. have issued an impor- 
tant literary announcement, ‘The Works of Arago, 
translated by Admiral Smyth, Colonel Sabine, Pro- 
fesor Raden Powell, and Mr. Robert Grant. This 
English edition is stated to consist of writings 
either now to be published for the first time, or so 
revised (by the eminent philosopher himself, we 
presume) as to become new books. They include 
an autobiography by the author up to the time of 
his being elected Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, and the veteran 
Humboldt has contributed a general preface. Lives 
of other distinguished scientific men will also be 





following is a part of the Treasurer's insulting com 
ments on that proceeding :— 


of the brilliant éloges from time to time pronounced 
by M. Arago in the Academy, in memory of 
departed associates, a work of the highest interest 
may be expected. Among other announcements 
from*the same house we notice an ‘ Autobiography 
of James Silk Buckingham,’ which ought to be 
curious in detail, Memoirs, by Mr. Dennistoun, of 
the old engraver Sir Robert Strange, two more 
volumes of Moore’s ‘Memoirs, Journal, and Cor- 
respondence,’ a work on the Gold Fields of Victoria, 
entitled ‘The New Ophir of the South,’ and 
another contribution to the stellar philosophy of 
creation, ‘The Unity of Worlds’ by Professor 
Baden Powell, in contradistinction, we presume, to 
the ‘Plurality of Worlds’ by Professor Whewell, 
and the ‘More Worlds than One’ of Sir David 
Brewster. Sir John Ross is preparing for publica- 
tion his view of the circumstances and causes 
which have led to the failure of the Arctic Expedi- 
tions in search of Sir John Franklin; and Pro- 
fessor Clark, of Cambridge, a translation of Van 
der Hoeven’s ‘ Handbook of Zoology.’ 

The Photographic Society promises to sustain an 
important place among the art-exhibiting bodies of 
the metropolis. Its second exhibition of photo- 
graphs and daguetreotypes was opened to the pub- 
lic on Monday, in the gallery of the Society of 
Water-colour Painters, and, from its variety and 
progressive improvement, has attracted consider- 
able attention. A decided advance has been made 
in the practice of the art since last year, and the 
manipulators have shown more taste in the choice 
of subjects ; still there is great room for improve- 
ment in this last respect. There are too many 
uninteresting portraits, and, where we do recognise 
individuals of inark, their names are not given in 
the catalogue. A great deal of additional interest 
might be given to this exhibition if the portrait- 
photographers were to procure likenesses of men 
eminent in literature, science, and the arts, and 
allow the public some clue to their acquaintance. 
We are very sure it would add to the popularity of 
the exhibition. On entering the room the attention 
is arrested by a frame of four admirable collodion 
photographs, by Mr. Henry Tyler, of views of ar- 
chitectural antiquities at Bury St. Edmunds. The 
art is peculiarly adapted for archeological subjects 
of this kind, and charmingly is the minutest detail 
brought out. A view of the west end of Malms- 
bury Abbey, by T. C. Pouting, is also an interest- 
ing specimen, and some calotype studies, in Portu- 
gal, by Mr. H. Owen. For the naturalist some 
very highly magnified views, in the collodion pro- 
cess, are given by the Rev. Mr. Kingsley, of parts 
of insects, sections of Echinus spines, siliceous for- 
mations, and other microscopical objects ; and some 
admirable studies of trees, Burnham-beeches, calo- 
typed by Sir W. J. Newton, birds by the Count 
de Montizon, and clouds by Mr. W. Sherlock. 
Among portraits, those of Laroche and Mr. Mayall 
are perhaps the most striking. The latter exhibits 
most speaking stereoscopic figures of Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Charles Mathews, and Mr. Albert 
Smith, and a very life-like daguerreotype of Mr. 
Charles Kean. Mr. T. H. Hennah exhibits two 
frames, of nine portraits each, of individuals whose 
names would have added an interest to them, and 
one or two admirably executed portraits on glass 
are exhibited by Mr. Alfred Rosling. On the 
whole the collection, which includes nearly 700 
subjects, is a most agreeable and seasonable intro- 
duction to our annual exhibitions of paintings, and 
an important step towards the perfection of a very 
curious and useful art. 

The Code of Regulations for the examination of 
candidates for the Indian civil service has been 
officially advertised. These rules are founded on 
the Report recently presented by the sperial 
commissioners, but they differ in some points 
from the suggestions made to the Board of Con- 
trol. Each candidate must send in, before the Ist 
of May, certificates of health, character, and of his 
being above eighteen and under twenty-two years 
of age, together with a list of the subjects on which 
he wishes to be examined. These subjects, as 
finally settled, are—English composition, English 
literature and history, including that of the laws 
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and constitution, language, literature, and history 
of Greece, Rome, France, Germany, Italy, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, electricity and magnetism, 
natural history, geology and mineralogy, logic, 
mental, moral, and political philosophy, Sanscrit 
and Arabic. The twenty best candidates are to 
be selected. They will be required to pass, after 
one or two years, at their option, an examination 
in law, Indian history, one Indian language, and 
political economy. After passing this examina- 
tion they will receive their appointments. The 
deiails of the plan ought to be made known more 
generally than they have hitherto been, only one 
advertisement as yet having appeared. A mea- 
sure which will modify and influence the whole 
education of the country ought to be fully under- 
stood by all who are interested in the training of 
the young. The Court of Directors have appointed 
Sir James Stephen Professor of History and Poli- 
tical Economy at Haileybury College. 

A very curious collection of antiquities from 
Mexico is being exhibited for a short time at 
No. 57, Pall Mall. They consist of more than five 
hundred grotesque figures, jars, urns, &c., of stone 
and pottery, more or less stamped with hierogly- 
phics, and were collected by Mr. C. B. Young, 
an Englishman of fortune, residing in Mexico in 
1849. When the city was threatened in that year 
by the army of the United States, deep trenches 
and fosses weré dug round the vicinity for addi- 
tional defences, and it was in these excavations 
that the strangely designed objects came to light. 
The stone figures are said to be the earliest, pro- 
bably, of the Toltec period, and the terra-cotta 
images and vases mostly prior to the Spanish 
conquest, 

We regret to notice the death, on the 9th inst., 
at the early age of 27, of Mr. William Wing, 
Fellow of the Linnean and Secretary of the Ento 
mological Society. As a draughtsman and litho- 
grapher he was highly esteemed by a constantly 
increasing circle of zoologists; and we may instance 
as specimens of his labours, with which most of our 
readers will be familiar, the plates in Miss Catlow’s 
‘Popular British Entomology,’ and Miss Roberts’s 
‘Popular History of Mollusca,’ whilst those who 
wish to see something more scientific will find it in 
the plates of Mr. Stanton’s volume of the ‘Insecta 
Britannica,’ and in the admirable plates of Crus- 
taceain the ‘Zoology ofthe VoyageoftheSamarang.’ 

The first conversazione of the artists and 
amateurs for this season was held at Willis'’s Rooms 
on Thursday evening. The attendance was good, 
and the exhibition satisfactory. Besides the con- 
tributions of Members of the Society, various works 
of art were sent for exhivition, among which a 
portfolio of drawings by the late Wm. Miiller, and 
some of J. Gilbert’s sketches attracted most atten- 
tion. Some admirable specimens of photographic 
art were also on the tables. Visitors are gratified 
by the inspection of choice works of art, but it is 
chiefly as giving opportunity for professional and 
friendly intercourse that these meetings arevaluable. 
The second evening exhibition and conversazione 
is on Febuary the 15th. 

The Paris papers announce the death, in Brazil, 
of Jacques Arago, brother of the celebrated savant. 
He was quite blind, but was a great traveller; and 
a few years ago he, in spite of his infirmity, actually 
undertook to accompany a party of adventurers to 
the gold mines of California. He was the author 
of several clever romances and vaudevilles, and of 
one or two good books of travel. He was also 
remarkable for conversational wit. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are preparing for 
publication new novels from the pen of Mrs. Gore, 
Mrs. Trollope. Miss Jewsbury, and the author of 
“Sam Slick.” 

Alcestis, a lyrical play, was produced on Mon- 
day evening at the St. James's theatre. It is the 
first time that this grand creation of the Greek 
‘drama has been adapted for the English stage, 
though by foreign writers the subject has been 
often treated. The literary merits of the present 
version, by Mr. Henry Spicer, are of a high order, the 
classic severity of the ancient plot being sufficiently 
followed, and in some places a force and loftiness 





of diction displayed, by which the spirit of the ori- 
ginal is worthily rendered. In the arrangements 
for the acting of the play, as close an attention is 
paid to the ancient plans as could be made con- 
sistent with the usages of the modern stage. The 
scenery, dresses, and other accessories of the drama 
are managed with judgment and taste. The music 
is arranged from Gliick, who found in the Alcestis 
a theme by which his genius was inspired. Sir 
Herry Bishop presided at the orchestra, which was 
reinforced for the performance. The choruses, 
which form a prominent part of the lyrical play, 
were effectively given. The acting in the leading 
parts is very good. The Alcestis of Miss Vanden- 
hoff is an admirable performance. Mr. Stuart 
looked and acted Hercules well, and Mr. Barry 
Sullivan makes a very good Admetus. The part 
of Pythia, the chief priestess of Apollo, was 
well sustained by Miss Grey. The whole drama is 
presented in a style most creditable to the manage- 
ment of the theatre, but we are afraid it will not be 
sufficiently appreciated to prove popularly attrac- 
tive. But to any one of classical taste an unusual 
treat is provided. ‘The literature of all countries is 
full of allusions to the fine fable of Euripides. Ju- 
venal says— 
“Spectat subeuntem fata mariti 
Alcestim, et similis si permutatio detur.” 

More familiar the noble sonnet of Milton is sug- 
gested :— 

“Mcthought I saw my late espoused wife 

Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave, 

Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave, 
Rescued from death by force, though pale and faint.” 
The scene of the recognition of Admetus was one of 
the best pieces of Miss Vandenhoff's excellent 

performance. 

Another dramatic event of the week has been 
the performance of Mr. Bourcicault’s play, Louis 
X7i., at the Princess’s theatre, which was produced 
last Saturday. Of the literary features of the play 
we may afterwards have occasion to speak more 
fully, meanwhile only remarking that the acting of 
Mr. Charles Kean, in this new character, is marked 
by more than his usual power. Even those who 
have been least satisfied with some of his other re- 
cent performances will admit that here he displays 
genius and skill, worthy of the position he sustains 
among the actors of the day. Whatever may be 
the opinion as to the historical accuracy of the por- 
trait of Louis XI. as delineated in this drama, the 
character, as given by Mr. Kean, is presented with 
an impressiveness which excites deep interest, and 
will be fixed in the memory. The other parts are 
well sustained ; and the piece is put upon the stage 
with the taste and completeness for which this 
theatre, under its present management, is distin- 
guished. 

The Beethoven Festival on Tuesday evening at 
Covent Garden has been as successful as the Men- 
delssohn night of last week. The pieces selected 
were the Leonora overture from Fidelio, the Con- 
certo in C minor for the pianoforte, admirably exe- 
cuted by Madame Pleyel, the grand Concerto in D 
for violin, by Herr Ernst, the Symphony in C minor, 
the entire work concluding with the ‘Triumphal 
March,’ which was given with grand effect by 
M. Jullien’s well-trained orchestra. The aria ‘In 
questa tomba oscura,’ was given by Miss Dolby, 
who in the subsequent concert of miscellaneous 
music sung a new ballad of the war, ‘The Victory 
of the Alma,’ 

No little sensation has, we hear, been produced 
in Germany by the production: of a tragedy, called 
The Gladiator of Ravenna, at the Imperial Theatre 
at Vienna. The hero is a German prisoner of the 
old Romans, who is nade to exercise his physical 
powers on gladiatorial] feats for the amusement of 
his captors, and who is content with his degraded 
position: the heroine is his mother, who, burning 
with patriotism, is horrified in seeing a German sink 
so low, and finding herself unable to arouse him to 
a sense of manly independence, slays him. The 
piece is said to be written with great power, and 
to be of remarkable dramatic effect ; but the great 
secret of its success is that it speaks trumpet- 
tongued to the hearts of the German people, and 
contains allusions to the present position of Ger- 








many. The success it has gained has, we are told, 


been something wonderful. After being received 
with enthusiasm at Vienna, it has been produced 
at Berlin, Hamburg, and Munich; and is destined 
to be brought out in every city and town in the 
confederation. The author has not given his name, 
but he is said to be a Baron de Wunsch-Berling- 
hausen, of Vienna. 

Malle. Rachel has, as the French say, ‘‘ created” 
a new part; that is, has made her appearance in a 
new play. The piece is called the Czarina, is by 
Scribe, is in five acts, and was brought out at the 
Théatre Frangais, at Paris, on Monday night. It 
is one of the least meritorious of Scribe’s innumer- 
able productions. The plot is neither good nor well 
worked out; the incidents are commonplace, and 
some of the principal of them are borrowed or 
imitated from his comedy, the Verve d' Eau; the 
dialogue is heavy and too long, and the ‘hits’ are 
not only few and far between, but for the most 
part dull—some of them downright stupid. The 
subject of the play is the meeting of Peter the 
Great and his wife Catharine—the very same per- 
sonages whom the selfsame scribe is causing to 
figure before the public almost every night in the 
Etoile dw Nord, The manner in which Rachel 
acted was not at all calculated to give to the play 
the vitality it wants. Indecd, it is hardly too 
much to say that she failed as completely as such 
a clever performer could fail. » Decidedly she is not 
the great actress it has been too long the custom 
to think her. ‘She can display power in the old 
stock parts, in which every gesture, every look, 
and every tone are matters of tradition ; but she 
cannot strike out an original part for herself; she 
is a wonderfully clever learner, but not a creator. 

A grand new ballet in six tableaux, called La 
Fonte, has been brought out at the Grand Opera at 
Paris. It is by Mazilier, the ballet-master, and the 
music is by M. Laborde. It is less extravagantly 
absurd in plot and incidents than ballets usually 
are, and is admirably got up and executed. La 
Rosati sustains the principal part. The scenery 
and decorations are pretty, but they might be 
more splendid. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royan Astatic.—Jan. 18th.—Professor Wilson 
in the chair. The Assistant-Secretary read part of 
a memoir, by Colonel Rawlinson, ‘On the Cele- 
brated Mound of Birs-i-Nimrtd, near Babylon.’ 
This paper had been sent by the Colonel to the 
British Museum, and was obligingly communicated 
by the authorities of that institution to this So- 
ciety. It will be remembered that the Birs-i-Nim- 
rid is an immense shapeless mound, 200 feet high, 
and, where it reaches the plain, from 300 to 400 
feet in width, all apparently made up of crumbling 
rubbish, except the summit, which stands out like 
the fragment of a ruined tower. It has excited 
much attention on the part of Eastern tourists, and 
several sketches, taken from various points of view 
have been published. The Colonel commences his 
memoir with a graphic account of his discovery of 
the purport of this vast mound, a discovery sought 
for on a predetermined plan, without which it is 
probable that his attempt, like the many which 
have preceded it, would have been fruitless. ‘The 
plan followed in the research is described in the 
memoir in minute detail. The experience gained 
in former excavations enabled him to lay down a 
positive rule to the gentleman who skilfully super- 
intended the work in his absence. He was di- 
rected to sink a perpendicular shaft, at a point 
marked, until anything should be reached indicating 
a wall or terrace ; and, on reaching such indication, 
to follow it up, horizontally, right and left, until it 
ended in the angles, which he inferred would be 
found leading off to the other sides of the mound. 
After two months’ excavation, the Colonel was 
summoned to the work, by the information that 
such a wall had been found, and laid bare to the 
length of near 190 feet, and that it turned off in 
right-angles, at each end, to be apparently carried 
all round the mound, forming a square of about 
27 feet in height, surmounted by a platform. He 
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immediately rode to the excavation, examined the 
spot, where he found the workmen quite discou- 
raged and hopeless, having laboured long and found 
nothing. He was now, however, well aware of his 
facts, and at once pointed out the spot near the 
corner, where the bricks should be removed. In 
half an hour a small hollow was found, from which 
he immediately directed the head workman to 
‘bring out the commemorative cylinder,” a com- 
mand which, to the wonder and bewilderment of 
the people, was obeyed; and a cylinder, covered 
with inscriptions, was drawn out from its hiding- 
place of twenty-four centuries, as fresh as when depo- 
sited there by the hands probably of Nebuchadnezzar 
himself. The Colonel added, in a note, that the 
fame of his magical power had flown to Baghdad, 
and that he was besieged with applications for the 
loan of his “ wonderful instrument, ” to be used in 
the discovery of hidden treasures. At the other 
exposed corner of the terrace, or wall, another 
cylinder was found, a duplicate of the former ; but 
the discovery was not made quite so readily, nor, 
naturally, did it excite so much interest. The 
paper was too long to be read entirely ; and the 
whole of the description of the building was re- 
served for another meeting. It will be sufficient 
to say now that it was composed of a series of 
several square platforms, one over the other, dimi- 
nishing in diameter as they rose from the ground, 
each dedicated 10 one of the planets, and coloured 
externally with the colours attributed to the seven 
planets in the works of the Sabzan astrologers, 
traditionally handed down from the Chaldeans. 
The translaticn of the inscriptions on the cylinder 
was read. It begins with the name and usual 
titles of Nebuchadnezzar, and proceeded with a 
summary of the buildings of Babylon which the 
king had repaired or erected. It then says that 
the “Temple of the Planets of the Seven Spheres,” 
which had been built by an early king 504 years 
previously (about 1100 B.c.), having become ruin- 
ous owing to a neglect of the drainage, which 
allowed the rain to penetrate the sun-dried bricks, 
causing the outer covering to bulge out and fall 
down, the god Merodock had put it into his 
heart to restore it; that he did not, however, re- 
build the platform, which was unimpaired, but 
that all the rest was restored by his command. 
The inscription ends with the usual expression of 
his aspirations for the eternal duration of his work, 
and the continuation of his family on the throne 
for ever. The memoir excited much interest in a 
numerous meeting, and was illustrated by a large 
model, each platform coloured as described ; and 
also showing the course of excavation followed. 


GEOLOGICAL.—WNov. 29th, 1854.—Mr. Hamilton, 


President, in the chair. The following communi- 
cations were read:—1. ‘On a Pterichthys from 
the Old Red Sandstone of Moray.’ By Capt. L. 
Brickenden, F.G.S. This communication was 
descriptive of a new species of Pterichthys, remark- 
able for its great size (20 inches long and 6 broad), 
and its peculiarly ornamented surface. The paper 
was illustrated by drawings, in which the author 
had restored the whole of the external bony armour 
and defences of the fish from the numerous charac- 
teristic fragments that he had obtained, chiefly 
from the Vale of Rothes. 2. ‘On the Gold-bearing 
District of Coromandel, New Zealand.’ By Mr. 
C. Heaphy. The mountain ridge of Coromandel 
18 mainly composed of crystalline rocks. Granite 
forms the summit of the main ridge, and bluish- 
grey slates flank the sides. Trap and quartz veins 
are very prevalent, and indications of copper, iron, 
and silver are frequent. A granitic rock appears 
also on the western coast, about five miles from the 
main ridge, associated with clay-slate. On the 
eastern side of the peninsula, a mass of indurated 
pumice sand flanks the older rocks at Mercury 

ay. To the westward, at a distance of thirty 
miles (across the Thames Frith, and with some 
clay-slate islands intervening), is the volcanic dis- 
trict of Auckland. Gold in varying quantities 
exists in the beds of many of the streams of the 
Peninsula, and in the clay on the slopes and spurs 
of the chief mountain range. On its western side, 





the valley of the Kapanga (especially its upper 
part), the Mataawai (running into the Waian 
stream), the Karaka stream, the granite coast of 
Otaki, and the Mauria Creek, have yielded gold ; 
and on the eastern side, the Arataonga and Maki- 
ran valleys. The mountains of the Thames, a con- 
tinuation of the same range, are also auriferous. 
The highest summit of the Coromandel range is 
about 3000 feet above the sea; the average height 
of the range above the diggins is 1500 feet. The 
author describes in detail the various conditions 
under which the gold occurs in the alluvial deposits, 
both in the fragments of its quartz matrix, and 
scattered through the clay and sand. The matrix 
has not, however, yet been detected insitu. 3. ‘On 
the Geology of the Vicinity of Nice.’ By Major 
Charters, F.G.S. The author, having first alluded 
to the geological researches of Sir H. De la Beche 
in the district, notices the more recent addition to 
our knowledge of the geology of Nice accruing 
from the observations of the Marquis L. Pareto, 
Prof. A. Sismonda, and Prof. A. Perez. The 
views of the latter gentleman especially are brought 
forward by the author in this communication. 
Major Charters describes the topography of the 
district, with its three river-basins and its nume- 
rous mountains, and then notices the geological 
formations in the following order:—1. Post-plio- 
cene (quaternaria of the Italians) ; 2. Pliocene ; 
8. Eocene; 4. Cretaceous; 5. Jurassic, including 
the Dolomites. This memoir especially bears upon 
the following points of interest :—the separation 
and definition of the Nummulitic and the Creta- 
ceous rocks; the subdivision of the latter ; the as- 
sociation of the gypsum of the hill of Cimies with 
the cretaceous series ; and the intimate relation of 
the dolomite with the jurassic series. Major 
Charters also mentions his visit to a volcanic dis- 
trict about ten miles west of Nice. 


ANTIQUARIES.—Jan, 11th.—Frederic Ouvry, 
Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. The Rev. Thomas 
Hugo exhibited several fragments of medieval 
horse trappings found in the Fleet ditch. The 
Secretary exhibited a gold seal ring bearing the 
arms of Gratwick, found by a person bathing at 
Seaford in Sussex. These arms were granted to 
Sir William Gratwick, of Ulverston, in the fifth 
year of James the First, and the seal appears to be 
of the same date. Mr. W. P. Griffith presented 
drawings, taken by himself, of a gold idol found at 
Gautivite. The Secretary, by permission of the 
Rev. J. Pemberton Bartlett, exhibited a number 
of relics of the Anglo-Saxon period, obtained by 
Mr. Bartlett from excavations, several years 
since, of tumuli in Kent. They consist of a 
number of beads of vitrified pastes and amber; 
a large lump of amber, through which an iron 
ring has been passed in order to adapt it 
for suspension. A similar amorphous lump 
was found in the graves of Livonia, the ob- 
jects from which are now in the British Museum. 
Also, a large bead of amber with one iron ring for 
suspension ; finger-rings, and ear-rings of bronze, 
and an elegantly designed hair-pin of bronze, the 
top of cruciform shape, an unique object, from a 
Saxontumulus. Mr. Pycroftcommunicated through 
Sir Henry Ellis, a transcript of a letter written by 
Sir William Brereton, in the year 1643, containing 
an account of an engagement between the Round- 
heads and the Royalists before Nantwich. Mr. S. 
Birch communicated a translation of an account 
of the unrolling ofan Egyptian mummy, belonging 
to the grand Duke of Tuscany, at Florence, by Pro- 
fessor Migliorini. This was followed by explana- 
tory notes by Mr, Birch. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.— (1. Geographical Notes 
taken during a Journey performed in Persia, by 
Keith E. Abbott, Esq., H.M. Consul at Tehran, 
communicated by the Earl of Clarendon. Second 
series; 2. Proposed Expedition to the Somali 
Country in Eastern Afriea, by Lieut. R, Burton.) 

Entomological, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

British Architects, 8 p.m, 





Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. — (The Sea Embank- 
ments in Morecambe Bay; Ulverstone and 
Lancashire Railway, by Mr. J. Brunlees.) 

Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Meteorological, 7 p.m.—(On the means of deter- 
mining the Amount of Evaporation from the 
Earth’s surface, by Dr. Buist; 2. On the 
Weather in connexion with the growth of 
Barley, by Mr. F. W. Doggett.) 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
Magnetism.) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. W. Longmaid 
on Peat and other Vegetable Charcoal, and 
some of its uses.) 

Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

- . 8. of Literature, 44 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} eps Bakerian Lecture, by Dr. 

Tyndall, on the Nature of the Forces by which 
Bodies are Repelled.) 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m, — (Mr. W. B, Donne 
on English Literature.) 

Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Professor Cockerell on 
Architecture.) 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Numismatic, 7 p.m, 

Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 8} p.m.— (Professor Tyndall 
on the Nature of the Force by which Bodies are 
repelled from the Poles of a Magnet.) 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m, 

— Botanical, 4 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m—(Dr. J. H, Gladstone on 

the Principles of Chemistry.) 








VARIETIES. 

Christ Church, Bayswater.—This church, now 
in course of erection, is situated on the north side 
of the Bayswater-road, opposite Kensington-gar- 
dens, on land formerly occupied by Hopgood’s 
Nursery, and which is intended to be laid out for 
building houses of the same class as Hyde-park- 
gardens. The estate has been so planned as to 
place the church in the middle of a square, and 
the approach from the Bayswater-road will be by 
handsome entrance-gates and lodge through a road 
100 feet wide. The style of the church is the 
decorated. The building consists of nave, aisles, 
and transepts, with porch, chancel, and adjoining 
aisles, and lofty tower and spire at the south-west 
corner. The nave is 113 feet 3 inches long, 
divided into four bays, besides the large arches 
across the transepts, and 26 feet 8 inches wide in 
the clear between the shafts of the columns. The 
width of the aisles on each side of the nave is 15 feet 
10 inches, and the total width of the church is 63 
feet. The length across the arms of transepts is 
91 feet in the clear, and the width is 26 feet. The 
church will accommodate 1600 persons, including 
children. Mr. Myers, who is the contractor, is 
bound to complete it ready for consecration by the 
first week in June next. The belfry stage of the 
tower and the spire are to be reserved for subsequent 
erection. The total cost of the church, exclusive 
of the works reserved, will be about 14,000U. 
The architects are Messrs. F. and H. Francis.— 
The Builder. 


Somersetshire Archeological Society.—The con- 
versazione for January was held at the Museum, 
Taunton, on the 8th instant, as appears from a 
report in the ‘Taunton Courier.’ The chair was 
taken by Mr. W. E. Surtees, and Mr. E. Batten, 
of Lincoln’s-inn, delivered a paper on the life of 
the monk Bacon, the enthusiastic and gentle scho- 
lar of the thirteenth century. After a tea interval, 
Mr. W. Metford, M.D., gave a paper on the 
‘*Luminosity of the Ocean.” Drawings were 
exhibited by Dr. Kelly to illustrate the lecture. 
The Rev. Frank Warre read a paper prepared by 
the Rev. Mr. Scarth, of Bath, on stone and lead 
coffins, inscriptions, and other Roman remains, 
found at Bathwick, Combe Down, &c. Mr. C. E. 
Giles concluded, by submitting for inspection three 
cartoons designed by Mr. Bell, of Bristol, for a 
triple light window, to be placed in the church at 
Aller, and representing, amongsttwo othersubjects, 
the baptism of King Gudrum, after his defeat b 
the great Alfred. A drawing of the font, stil 
extant, has been made by Mr. A. Clarke, to illus- 
trate a paper to be read before the Society of 
Antiquaries, by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, of 
Taunton, M.A. 
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PIFFERI AND TURNER’S NEW INTRODUCTION TO 
ITA 


In 12mo, price 5s. 6:7. 


\HE FIRST ITALIAN BOOK, on the Plan 
of the Rev. T. K. Arnold's First French Book. By Signor 
PIFFERI, Professor of Italian. and DAWSON W. TURNER, 
M.A., Head Master of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the late Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A., 
1. THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK, the 
Plan of Henry's First Latin Book. Thirt Edition. 5s. 
2. THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, en the 
same Plan, Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 





Just Published, in 12mo, price 7s. 


RNOLD’S SCHOOL CLASSICS. — HO- 
RATII OPERA, followed by ENGLISH INTRODUCTIONS 
and NOTES. 

The present Edition of Horace is based upon that of Dr. Dvaner, 
but the Introductions and Notes have been abridged, and in many 
places rewritten, aud additional notes introduced. 

“A superior Editi.n, admirably adapted for school purposes, 
being copious and correct in information, but at the same time 
thorouzh!y practical in aim and character. Every allusion is ex- 
plained, and every diticulty, whether of construction, translation, 
or prosody, satisfactorily cleared up. The abridginents of the 
Notes are highly judicious,and the additions derived from the best 
sources.” —ATHEN UM 

miviagtonn; Waterloo Place. 


ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
In 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


ENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR; A 

MANUAL for BEGINNERS. By the Rev. THOMAS 

KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A.. late Rector of Lyndon, and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge. 

“an English Grammar for beginners has hitherto been a desi- 
deratum in our literatu'e; but Mr. Arnold now appears to have 
filled the gap.—We may be permitted to doubt whether, amongst 
all his pretuctions, characterized by elegant scholarship and sound 
criticism, any can be found more useful than this, or more truly 
honourable to the clear judg and ious industry of 
the author.”—Mortxo Posr. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. — — mey be had, by the same 


1. AN ENGLISH ‘GRAMMAR FOR CLAS. 
SICAL SCHOOLS, being a Practical Introduction to English 
Composition. Fifth Edition. 


2. SESLLING rene ETYMOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 


THE PUPIL'S 
A Second Part of 








3. LATIN {vid ENGLISH. 


“ Spelling turned Etymol-gy.” 4s. 6d. 





renee woe T. K.) EDITIONS OF THE GREEK 
RAMAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
QoPHOCLEs, with English Notes, from 
SCHNEIDEWILN, viz. :— 
4. CEdipus Co’oneus. 4s. 
5. Antigone. 4s. 


1. Ajax. 3s. 
2. Philoctet:s. 3s. 

3. Gdipus Tyrannus. 4s. 

EURIPIDES, with English Notes, from Har- 
TUNG, DUBNER, WITZSCHEL, SCHONE, &c., viz.:— 

1. Heeuba. 3s. 4 Hyppolytus. 3s. 

2. Bacche. 3s. 5. Media 3. 

3. Iphigenia in Tauris. 3s. 

ARISTOPHANES: 1. Selections from the 
Clouds, with English Notes. By Professor FELTON. 3s. 6d.— 
2. The Birds. 3s. 6d. 

“It is impossible to turn over the pages of these editions of the 
Classics, and to look back upon the School Editions of former 
days, without cratefally acknowledging how much has been done 
by Mr. Kerchever Arnold towards the advancement of sound 
classical learning by his admirable publications.”—Jounx Butt. 

In these Editions the objectionable passages are omitted. 
Rivingtons, Waterioo Place. 


MR. ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS. 
In 12mo, price 3s., a New Edition of 


Peser's FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


*,* The object of this Work (which is founded on the principles 
of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pup‘! to do 
exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. It is 
recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as an 
useful Work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; and adopted at the 
National Society's Training College at Chelsea. 

By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M. res Rector of Lyndon, 
and late Fellow of Trinity C Mege, Camiridge. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Also, by the same Author, 


1. A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 
TICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to “ Henry’s First 
Latin Book.” Sixth Edition. 4s. 


_ 2, A FIRST VERSE BOOK ; being an Easy 


duction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter and Pen- 


tameter. Fifth Edition. 4s. 
to the FIRST VERSE 








3. COMPANION 
BOOK, containing additional Exercises. 1s. 

4. ECLOGZ OVIDIANZ; with English 
Notes, &e. Eighth Edition. 2s.6d. This Work is from the Fifth 
Part of the “ Lateinisches Elementarbuch” of Professors Jacozs 

has an on the Conti 





5. ECLOGE OVIDIANZ, Part IL, con- 
gees ——— from the “ Metamorphoses.” With "English 


6. HISTORIA ANTIQUA EPITOME, from 
“ Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c.” With English Notes, Rules for 
= Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Fifth Edition. 


Ss CORNELIUS NEPOS, | Part I. With 
Critical Questions and |, and an Exercise on each 
Chapter. Third Edition. 4s. 





THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 
\ THITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCR’S 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forty-third Edition, 12mo. 
Price 6s., strongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 


HISTORY of ROME. Thirty-first Edition, l2mo. Price 5s. 6d., 


strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. Twenty-seventh Edition, limo. Price 
5s. 6d., strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they have the name 
of the Publishers, Whittaker and Co., on the Title-page. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
N R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL ae 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 
History of Englind. Two Vols. 12mo., New Edition, cloth 
The Volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 
History of Greece. 12mo, Sixth Edition, cloth . . . 
History of Rome. 12mo, Sixth Edition, loth . . . 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo.  . - each 
History of India. Svo, cloth m . ° . 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo, Second Edit., cloth 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. s5vo, New Edit., 
cloth " 
The Mythology Abridged. ‘18mo, Sixth Edition, bound 
Ovid's Fasti. With Notes and Introduction Second Eui- 
tion, 8vo, cloth 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with Notes and Ex- 
cursus. Post 8vo, cloth 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, Feap. 80, cloth 
Elementary History of England. 12mo, Third Edit., bound 
Elementary History of Greece. 18mo, Second Edit., bound 
Elementary History of Rome. 18mo, Third Edition, bound 
These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 
tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
and self-instruction. 
Whittaker and Co., 
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Ave Maria Lane. 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 


to REA!), WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six 
Months. 


1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In Two Part. Part I., Seventh Edition, price 12s., 8vo, cloth. 
Part II., Third Ejition, price 12s.,8vo, cloth. The parts sold se- 
parately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. O!lendorff’s method adapted to the 
German, containing a new system of facilitating the s'udy of the 
German Declersions, and rules on the Gender of substantives. 
8vo,cloth. ds. 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 


expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo, Fifth Edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of French 
Substantives, and an additioval Treatise on the French Verbs. 
Price 12s , cloth. 


3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo. Third Edition. Price 12s., cloth. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN SYSTEMS, 
Prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that these are the only English editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other totally in- 
adequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the eluci- 
datior of the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
Hall, ani other eminent writers. They should be ordered with 
the publisher’s name, and, to prevent errers, every copy has its 
number and the author’ '8 signature. 

The above works are copyright. 

London: Whittaker and Co., and Dalau and Co., and to be had of 
any bookseller. 


CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
Now Ready, a New Edition, carefully Corrected and Revised, in 
‘wo Vols. 8yo, price 24s., cloth, of 


LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 
tue GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGU:GES: adapted to 
the English Student. With great Additions and Improvements, 
by C. A. FEILING, German Master at the Royal ae Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEI- 
MANN, Professor of German at the London University iene H 
and JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 

It is very desirable that parties wishing to have this work should 
be particular in specifying the New London Edition, as there are 
two other editions bearing the name of Flugel ; the one more bulky 
and much dearer, the othersmaller and somewhat cheaper, though 
both are greatly inferior in utility for the English Student, having 
been compiled without English assistance, and for the use, especi 
ally, of German students. An expl.natory description of the 
difference between the various editions will be found in the preface 
to the New London Edition, which may be had, gratis, in a sepa- 
rate form, by application to e.ther of the publishers. 

Also, Just Published, New and Chcaper Edition, 
AN 


ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for 
Younger Students, Travellers, &c. By J. OXENFORD and C. A. 
FELLING. Royallsmo. Price 7s. 6d., strongiy bound. 

London: Whittaker and Co., Dulau and Co., and D. Nutt. 











HUTTON’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS, BY DAVIES. 


yettons MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 


Royal 8vo, Tw: lfth Edition, 12s., Cloth. 


Also, Recently Published, by the on Proprictors, New Editions 
o 


HUTTON’S COURSE of MATHEMATICS, 


Completely Revised, by Mr. T 8. DAVIES, of the Royal Military 


welfth Edi tion. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. Price 128. each, 


DAVIES’S SOLUTIONS of the PRINCIPAL 
of HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS. In8vo. £1 4s., boards. 
London: Longman and Co.; a and Co.; * Whittaker and 

Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; F. and J. Rivington ; Allen and Co. ; C. 
H. Law; Cowie and C».; Capes and Co. ; H. G. Bohn ; Smith, 
.; Houlston Stoneman ; T. Bumpus; J. Green; 

J. Cornish Deighton and Co. 


College. 
boards. 











CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES, TENTH EDITION. 
NGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; 


in Alphabetical Order: with copious Illustrations and Ex. 
amples, drawn from the best Writers. To which is added, an 
Index to the Words. By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 10th Edition, 
Svo, 15s. cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Epirep ny THOMAS BOURN. 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES, 
13th Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. ba. 

EXERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS, 
With QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION. 16th Edition. 12mo, 
6s. ° 
A KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES, 


2s. Gd. sewed. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 14th Edi- 


tion. 12mo, 6s. bi. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENG- 
LISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 6th Edition. 12mo, ds. bd, 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the 
NEW TESTAMENT. 6th Edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d. bd. 
25th and 


ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. 
cheaper Edition. 4d. 
London : nd Co, 
EDWARDS’ GREEK DELECrwus. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, l2mo, 3s. éd. cloth, 


5 . ° 
REEK DELECTUS; or, First Lessons in 
Greek Construing: adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the 
Eton Greek Grammar; with Notes on some peculiar passages, and 
a Lexicon Verborum. By T. W.C. EDWARDS, M.A, Editor of 
the “ Eton Latin Grammar,” with the Accents avd Quantity— 
KRY to ditto, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


EDWARDS’ EXEMPLA GR/ECA MINORA; 
or, First Series of Examples to be turned from English into Greek: 
with a Lexicon of al] the Words, in English and Greek. 2nd Edi- 
tion. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

THE ETON GREEK GRAMMAR, in ENGLISH, by TAYLER. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF GREEK GRAM- 
MAR, as used in the Roya! College at Eton, literally translated 
into English. By the Rev. H.J. TAYLER, B.D. 12mo, 4s. cloth. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


MR. LONGS NEW CLASSICAL ATLASES. 
Now Ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d., half bound, 
N ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 
containing twenty four maps, constructed by W. Hvcues, 


F.R G.S.; aud Edited by Groner Lone, M.A. With an Index of 
Places. 


Simpkin, Marshall, : 








Also, in 8yo, price 5s., cloth, 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLAS of CLAS- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY; containing ten maps selected from the 
larger Atlus ; constructed by W. Hucues and Edited by Groacr 
Lone. 

London: Whittaker and Co. ; and George Bell. 


JACOBS’ LATIN READER—New and Improved Editions. 
ATIN READER. Part I. Selected from 


Phedrus, ZZsop, &. By Professor JACOBS. Fourteenth 
Edition. With the addition of the Quantity where requisite, ané 
of a few Notes, pointing out the derivation and construction of the 
more difficult words. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. (Simpkin and Co.) 

LATIN READER. Part II. Selected from 
Cicero, Livy, Nep’s, &c. Eighth Edition, on the same plan. 
12mo, 3s. cloth. 

*,* These Works by Professor Jacobs abound both with instrue- 
tion and entertainment, are full of interest, and have passed 
through several editions in many parts of the Continent of Europe 
and States of America. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Of whom may be had, 


1. ELEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS 
and PENTAMETERS. By the late Rev. ROBERT BLAND, 
Twenty-first Edition, improved by the Rev. G. C. Rowven, D C.L, 
12mo, 3s. cloth. A KEY to Ditto. New Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth, 

2. LATIN VERSIFICATION SIMPLIFIED. 
By J. CAREY.LL.D. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 2s.cloth. A KEY 
to Ditto, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Rev. T. K. Arnold recommends this Work, as fitted to pre- 
cede his Introduction to Latin Verse Composition.—(See his Pre- 
face.) 


ARNOLD'S FIRST bag cong BOOK—FOURTH EDITION. 
In 1/mo, price 5s. 6d. 

dhe FIRST GERMAN BOOK ; on the Plan 

f ‘“‘Henry’s First Latin Book,” and the “ First French 

Book.” By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 

late Rector of Lyndon, = formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge; and J . FRADERSDORFF, Phil. Dr. of the 

Taylor Institute, Oxford. 
hivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
*,* A KEY to the Exercises may be had. Price 2s. 6d. 

Also, by the same Editors, 


1. A READING COMPANION TO THE 
FIRST GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the best 
Authors, with Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. 4s. 

2, THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK: con- 
taining a Syntax and Etymological Vocabulary, with copious 
Reading Lessons and Exercises. 6s. 6d. 

A KEY to the Exercises may be had. 

3. HANDBOOK of GERMAN VOCABU- 

LARY. 4s. 











In royal 12mo, price 7s. 6d. bound, 


Pcp AD PARNASSUM. A New Edi- 
ion, very carefully Revised and Corrected, with the Addi- 
bw of many New Words, and with the English Meanings intro- 


po published by the Company of Stationers, at their Hall, 
Stationers’ Court. 
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N° 1983] 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 





ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 
the Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D., Assistant- Surgeon, Bengal Army. With 
Tinted Lithographs dnd a Map by Petermann. $vyo, price 15s. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





IRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Herald,’ under 
the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 
1845-51. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., Naturalist of the 
Expedition, With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 
2 vols. Svo, price 21s. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Gar'‘en. 





Third and Cheaper Edition, at 3s. 6d. 
palre ; or, The Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
By CHANDOS WREN HOSKYNS, Esq. 
*,* Of the Original Edition at 8s., illustrated by Gronce 
CrvuiKsHANK, only a few Copies remain. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





MULT TERRICOLIS LINGUS, COBLESTIBUS UNA. 
AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bib‘es; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com 

bination of language; Parallel-passages Bibjes; 

Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

the New Testament; and Miscellaneous Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


TloAAat pev Ovntors TAwtrat, pra &’APavaroioww. 


EW CATTLE MARKET.—Tue Agricut- 
TURAL GAZETTE and GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE of 
this day, January the 20th, will contain a full descripcion of the 
NEW CATILE MARKET, together with an Engraving exhibiting 
in perspective the general arrangements of the parts. It may be 
ordered of all News Agents; or a single copy will be sent by post 
on receipt of six postage-stamps. Office for Advertisements, 5, 
Upper Wellington Strect, Covent Garden. 











MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


QcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


Heap Orrice—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Loxpox—126, BISHOPSGATE SfREET. 


Instituted 1831. Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Profits are divided every Three Years, and wholly belong 
to the Members of the Society. The next division takes place at 
1st March, 1856. 

EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS 
on A Poricy For £1000, parep Ist Marcu, 1832. 


£1,523 Ss. will be payable if it become a claim during the current 
year, after payment of this year’s Premium. This is an addition 
of more than Fifty per Cent.on the Sum Assured, and averages 
£2 3s. 7d. per cent. per annum. 

Supposing such a Policy to have been effected at the age of 
Thirty, the additions might now be surrendered for a present Pay- 
ment of £221 7s. 10d., or if avplied in reduction of the future 
Premium, would reduce the Premium from £25 1s. 10d. to £6 3s.; 
and even this small payment must be reduced evefy Three Years 
during the subsistence of the Policy. 


£ 
AMOUNT OF EXISTING ASSURANCES ........ 4,234,598 
ANNUAL REVENUE............+ « . 152,615 
AMOUNT OF ACCUMULATED FUND .. 839,354 
Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposals, and all infor- 
mation may be had on application at any of the Society’s Offices 
in town or country. W. COOK, Agent. 
126, Bishopsgate Street, London. 








AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 
EsTaBLiSHED 1835.— Capita, £500,000, 
ve Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq , Deputy-Chairman. 


Lewis Purroughs, Esq. Edward Lee. Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley” 
Major Henderson. 


Major Turner. 
Charles Henry Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
An Annual BONUS is al'owed to parties wro have made Five 
r ual Payments on Policies taken out on the Profit Scale. That 
or the current year is 20 per cent. in reduction of the Premium. 
Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 


INDIA BRANCH. 
— extensive Assurai.ce Business of the Agra and United Service 
ank has been transferred to this Office, and the Society has Branch 


Establishments or Agencii N 
and Hong Nev, gencies at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, 





JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 


ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 


Eslablished A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are re i 

i quested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 
tala Interest is payable in Janvary and Jury at the Head Office 
thro mdon,and may also be received at the various Branches or 
agh Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 


EDDING GLOVES. Tenth Thousand. 
One Shilling. Sold Everywhere. 
Jamis Blackw: od, Paternoster Row, 
T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 


&c., and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world. 





T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, London, are exhibited 

the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in Dressing- cases, 
Workboxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of 
utility or luxury, suitable for presentation. A separate depart- 
ment for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. Table 
Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Peaknives, Strops, Paste, &c.,as usual. 
Shipping Orders executed for Merchants and Captains. An exten- 
sive assortment of superior Hair and other Brushes for the Toilet. 








LASS SHADES FOR THE PRESERVA- 

TION OF ALL ARTICLES INJURED BY EXPOSURE, 

at H HETLEY’S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 13, Wigmore 

Street, Cavendish Square. Estimates and prices of all descriptions 
of glass for glazing forwarded free. 


PLOWER POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 

JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
— possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 








(ocea, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, is a most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed, and the whole prepara- 
eae grateful to the weakest digestion. Une pound packet, 
Is. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity, see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 

Commission in the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 





URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 

TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Du- 
rability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have 
pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter:—FROM SIR 
RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.— 
Second Testimonial.—“ In reply to your letter, received this morn- 
ing, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can 
state, with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders 
and other persons have late'y examined it, and there is not the 
least apparent difference since the first laying down, now several 
years; and I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the 
houses that are being erected here.” 

N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 

Gutta Percha Tubing, Driving Bands, Sheet, Insulated Telegraph 
Wire, Battery Cells, Chemical Vessels, Skates, Bowls, Buckets, 
with numerous Ornamental and Useful Articles Manufactured by 
the GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, Wharf 
Road, City Road, London, and Sold by their Wholcsaie Dealers, in 
Town and Country. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The most appro- 
priate offerings for this Season of Festivity are those which 
tend to the promorion of Health and Personal Attraction: none can 
be more acceptable than 
ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 
For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair and sustaining it 
in deccrative charm. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek and a delicacy and softness 
to the Hands, Arms, ani Neck ; and 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like whiteness, and renders the 
Breath sweet and pure. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use 
by Rank and Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these 
articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. 

Sola by A. ROWLAND ard SONS, 20, Ha‘ton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS !! 


OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the Concen- 
trated Essence of the Sea-weed, containing in a highly con- 
densed form all the virtues of those plants, to which medical au- 
thorities scribe the principal benefits derivable from a residence 
by the Sea. It affords speedy relief and a certain cure in all cases 
of Acute or Chronic Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Neuralgia, 
and other pains in the limbs and joints. It is now rapidly super- 
seding all other external remedies in cases of Weakness, Relaxa- 
tion, Contraction, Paralysis, Stiffness, NDeformities, Swellings, 
Tumours, Scrofulous Diseases, and the Malformations of Rickety 
or Badly-nursed Children ; and in all cases where friction is recom- 
mended, it will greatly increase its good effects. Sold in bot:les, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each, by T. Keating, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London, and all Chemists. 
*,* All sufferers should read the Pamphlet, which may be had 
gratis on application, and by post on enclosing six postage stamps. 








DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS; PRESCRIBED LY EMIN ft MEDICAL MEN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SOME DIs- 
EASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, 
zi 2RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCKOFULOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS—Effecting a Cure or alleviating Suffering much more 
rapidly than any other kind. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &., &c. 

“ My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you wete interes'ed 
commercially in Cod Liver Oil, It was fittyng that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

“1 feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you.gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“T can, however, have no hesitation about the propricty of 
responding to your application. The oil which you gave me was 
of the very finest quality, whether considered with reference to 
its colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer oi! can be procured. 

“ With my beat wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 


“ (Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1551. 
“To Dr. De Jongh.” 


Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in Bottles Labelled with Dr. De 
Jongh's Stamp and Signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77. Strand, London, 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions, and may be obtained from re-pectable Che- 
mists and Druggists in town and country, at the following 
prices :— 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 43. 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
*,* Four Half-pint Bottles forwarded, Carriage Paid, to any part 
of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 









k EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 
the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 
Winter Cough, Hoarseness, sho-tness of Brea’ h, and other Pul- 
monary Maladies. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. ¢d., and 
108. 6d. each, by Th: mas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. 

The Testimonials of their efficacy are too num: rous for publica- 
tion. 


EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported 
direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, pari- 
fied, and nearly tastelcss. Imperia! Measure, balf- pints, 2s.; pints, 
3s. 6d.; quarts, 6s. 6d. ; five pint bottle, Lis. 
*,* Orders from the country should express!y state “ KEAT- 
ING’S COD LIVER OIL.” 


AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsapar la: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eraptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scala head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cieansing the b'ood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invatid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the -ex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths Lis. 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffo"k Place, Pall 
Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of hearing gua- 
ranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instruments, or causing 
one moment’s inconvenience to the most aged or nervous sufferer. 
Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extraordipary discovery, by one con- 
sultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear immediately 
with perfect ease the lowest whisper, and magically remores all 
singing in the ears. Hospital and private testimonials, end certi- 
ficates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeo"s in England, 
in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hun- 
dreds of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation Eleven till Four every day. Francis Robert Hogh- 
ton, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 
is45; Licentiate of the Apothecarics’ Company, April 30, 1846. 


Just Published, 
SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 
Patients ; a stop to empiricism, quackery and exorbitant fees, sent 


on receipt of seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, Suffolk 
Place, Pall Mall. 

















OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


4 effected another cure of Bad Legs, after fourteen years’ 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 

Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 





London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 53, Paternoster Row. 


— Mrs. Goatley, of Dartford, was afflicted for fourteen 
years with Bad Less, and she was repeatedly told that it was im- 
possibie she could ever be cured. Eighteen months agoshe became 
so much worse that her friends were obliged to carry her up and 
down stairs. At Guy's Hospital they refused to receive her, except 
as an in-door patient, as it was feared amputation would be neces- 
sary. She then resolved to uy Holloway's Ointment and Pills, and 
in the course of nine weeks these remedies alone a sound 
and perfect cure.—Sold by all Vendors of Medicine, and at Pro- 








fessor Holloway's esta! » 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York. 
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THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR 


Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. 


Cowirrer of MANAGEMENT FoR THE YEAR 185455, 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Dalkeith, 
The Hon. Lord Neaves, 
The Hon. Lord Ardmillan, 
Sir William Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart, 
Sir William Johnston of Kirkhill. 
George Paton, Esq., Advocate, 
Dr. Farquharson. 
David Maclagan, Esq., M.D. _ : 
Alexander 8, Logan, Esq., Sheriff of Forfarshire. 
Alexander Allan, Esq., Advocate, 
David Smith, Esq., W.S. 
James Gibson Thomson, Esq. 
Robert Horn, Esq., Advocate. 
Professor Christison. 
Lindsay and Esson, Esqrs., Auditors. 
J. A. Bell, Esq., Architect, Secretary and Treasurer, 


The Royat Assocration for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scottanp, the first of the Societies now generally 
known in this country under the name of “ Art Unions,” was 
founded in the year 1834, and was incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1847.. The promotion of Art, which, as its title 
bears, is the object of the Association, is effected by a system 
of copartnery, in the following manner : 

The A tion is posed of Annual Subscribers of One 
Guinea and upwards, and the Funds are appropriated to the 

archase of Modern Works of Art in Painting, Drawing, and 
Btatuary, and to the execution or purchase of Engravings, 
Etchings, Bronzes, Bas-reliefs, Models, or other productions 
of Art, for distribution among the Subscribers by lots pub- 
licly drawn at an Annual General Meeting, which is held in 
July for that purpose, and for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Management for the ensuing year. A portion of 
the Funds is also devoted to the production of an Engraving, 
or Set of Engravings, which is annually given to each Sub- 
scriber, and to the acquisition of Modern Works of Art, to- 
wards the formation of a National Gallery. 

Immediate and eminent success attended the Association 
at its commencement, and has continued to distinguish its 
career during a period of twenty years down to the present 
time. To its animating influence must mainly be attributed 
the improved condition of Art and Artists in Scotland, for 
not only has a large sum been expended by the Association 
upon works of Art, and a fresh impetus been given through 
its means to private purchases, but in accordance with the 

lations of the Board of Trade under the Royal Charter 
of Incorporation, it has already acquired, with a view to the 
formation of a National Gallery, three admirable pictures at 
acost of £1200, viz.: Christ Teaching —' by Robert 
Scott Lauder; Oberon and Titania, by J. Noel Paton; Co- 
lumbus discovering America, by George Harvey. The total 
amount subscribed since the commencement of the Society 
is £82,510, being an average for each year of £4125 10s, The 
amount of the Subscriptions for the year ending July, 1854, 
was £4159, 


Plan for the Current Year, 1855. 


First—Each Subscriber will have a chance of obtaining a 
higg = aig Work of Art, at the Annual General Distribution 
, 1855, 
Second—Each Subscriber will receive a beautifully illus- 
trated Edition of the Poem of 


“TAM O’ SHANTER,” by the National Poet, ROBERT 
BURNS. 





Embellished by Seven Line Engravings by Lume Srocks, 
A.R.A.E., Witt1am Mitxer, and James Stepnensoy, after 

iginal Compositions executed expressly for the Association 
by Joun Fazp, R.S.A. 

Third—Each Subscriber, who from and after 1854 con- 
tinues to subscribe for Five consecutive years, will receive, 
in addition to the Engraving, Engravings, or Illustrated 
Works which will be annually issued as usual, an Impression 
of a magnificent Plate, upwards of 33} by 23 inches in size, 
now being engraved by W. H. Eauzron, after the first Great 
Picture acquired by the Association for the National Gal- 





“CHRIST TEACHING HUMILITY,” by ROBERT 
SCOTT LAUDER. 

Subscribers, who by their Subscription of last year, have al- 
ready acquired a certain interest in the Ex ing of “ Christ 
Teaching Humility,” will be waited upon with receipts for 
the current year; and those desirous of becoming Members 
are requested to furnish their names, without loss of time, to 
Mr. J. A. Bewt, the Secretary, No. 69, York Place, Edinburgh, 
or to the following Honorary Secretaries, in whose hands an 
Etching of the Engraving of “ Humility” may be seen :— 

Charles Robertson, 51, Long Acre. 
W. G. Drake, 43, Lothbury. 
Alex. M. L. Standard Life Assurance Office, 
i i Street, City. 
William 6la, > ee Street. 
y W. Johnstone, 8, — ate —. 
°, Manager Men surance Company, 
2, Old Street. 
Smith, , and Co., Cornhill. 
James Watson, ai] — Street, 


c. 
W. B, Maccombie, Garden, 





as, 


BRITISH GUIANA. 





Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo, with Plates, Map, &c., 36s.; on large paper, £2 12s. 6d, 


THE HISTORY OF BRITISH GUIANA: 


COMPRISING 
A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COLONY, 
A NARRATIVE OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENT§.FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF ITS 
DISCOVERY TO THE PRESENT TIME; 


TOGETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE CLIMATE, GEOLOGY, STAPLE PRODUCTS, AND 
NATURAL HISTORY, 


By HENRY G. DALTON, M.D. 





LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 





NEW WORK BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 





Constable's Miscellany of Foreign iterature. 
Just published, Votums IV., price 3s, 6d, 


THE CHRONICLES OF WOLFERT’S ROOST, 


AND OTHER PAPERS. 


Br WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Published by Arrangement with the Author, simultaneously with the 
American Edition. 





EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO.; axp HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO, DUBLIN: J. M‘GLASHAN. 


PARISH SERMONS. 


By tor REV. HARVEY GOODWIN. 
Three Vols, 12mo, 





FIRST SERIES (Second Edition) 
SECOND SERIES 
THIRD SERIES (Just Published) 








*.* THE VOLUMES MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 


___ ‘Mr. Harvey Goodwin’s ‘New Series of Parish Sermons’ has the same merits of brevi implici 
without baldness, which distinguished its predecessors, It is matter of congratulation that p Fey deced png mak 
Cambridge with success, and that there is a steady demand for their publication. They are really good,” —Guardian, 





By the same Author, 


A GUIDE TO THE PARISH CHURCH. 


Demy 18mo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 





CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO, LONDON: BELL AND DALDY. 





Just published, price 5s. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
CHEMISTRY. By WILLIAM GREGORY, Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longmans. 


Just published, price 3s. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF DRUNK: 


ENNESS: A View of the Operation of Ardent Spirits in the 
Production of Disease. Founded on Original Observation and 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


In 18mo, price 2s. 6d., half-bound, the Eleventh Edition of 


PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 

LAND for CHILDREN: in Letters froma Father to his 
Son. With Questions. By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough. 





Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





In 8v0, price 10s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


[HE DARK AGES; a Series of ESSAYS in- 


Research. By CHARLES WILSON, M.D 
tended to illustrate the State of RELIGION and LITERA- Edinb’ : r. London: 
TURE in the 9th, 10th, lith, and 12th Centuries. By the Rev. ns AEN ek ee ee. Sento « Lange 
S ni 


8. R. MAITLAND, F.R.S. and F.S.A., some time Librarian to the | PEOPLE’S ED 
late — of Oanterbury, and Keeper of the MSS. at —n moa a 
a In Crown 8yo, Vol. X., with Steel Plates and Ai rice 
Rivingtors, Waterloo Place. 4s., cloth; and Part XXXVIT., price “sepa 9 wr 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Ir 
By 





1. ESSAYS on the REFORMATION in vasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of Queen Victorit 
ENGLAND. 13s. By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. With copious Notes 
2, EIGHT ESSAYS on VARIOUS SUB. | To be Published in Eighteen Monthly Velesgee ant eer it 
JECTS (1852). 4s. 6d. + aad —— bp reg the reach of all classes a more conser 
° of Englan an any extant. Now Read vols., 
3. ERUVIN: ESSAYS on Subjects connected | sixty steel Plates, HUME and SMOLLETY COMELETE, Price 
with the NATURE, HISTORY, and DESTINY of MAN. | 40s., cloth. 
Second Edition. 5s. London : George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 
ited for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. § 
Chandos Henrietta Street, 


and Edwards, aioe Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid), and published by him at his Office, 5, 
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